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66 T to Irish Dare-Devil, General Roberts,” has carried the 


English flag into Cabul more swiftly than the best informed 
critics of the situation thought possible, and has punished the 
massacre of his countryman, Major Cavagnari, by the death of 
every man found in arms and offering resistance. - Another daring 
Irishman, a surgeon Bellew, has been found to take the murdered 
man’s place, and the injury inflicted on English prestige by the 
murder of the envoy is retrieved ; .but the large. question, “ What 
shall we do with Afghanistan,” awaits#an answer.. Whether to 
hold on or to let go, the English can hardly tell. They cannot make 
the Emir real ruler of the country by a less outlay of force than is 
necessary for its subjugation and annexation. They cannot do less, 
without leaving a large part of the country open to Russian in- 
trigue and secret alliances. The awkwardness of the situation is 
a fitting punishment for their wanton interference with the Afghans 
in a time of peace and comparative order. They have destroyed 
the Ameer’s rule by destroying his prestige, and yet they have 
pledged themselves to support his authority. It is no wonder that 
he fled to their camp after the uprising in Cabul; he had no sup- 
port left but the English, but every reason to expect the fullest 
exercise of their power in his behalf. 
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The situation is further complicated by the financial difficulties 
of India. As Professor Fawcett shows, in the current number, of 
The Nineteenth Century, English statesmen are at last awake to the 
fact that the limit of taxation has been reached in India, that the 
recurrence of famines every few years may be as confidently ex- 
pected as any other periodical event, and that the outlays upon 
public works, so far from being remunerative improvements of a fine 
estate, are chiefly money thrown away upon works which will never 
pay for themselves,—money borrowed of English capitalists and 
payable in London out of Indian revenue. Two-thirds of the 
millions laid out on irrigation works are thus irretrievably sunk, 
while in guaranteeing railroads over a hundred and ten million 
dollars have been lost. Heretofore, this state of things has been 
concealed in the Indian Budgets, “ by classing some branch of ex- 
penditure as ‘ extraordinary,’ and regarding some outlay as excep- 
tional ;”’ but the time for such pieces of self-deception has gone by. 

The first step in the right direction is proposed in the reduction 
both of the number of officials and of the salaries paid to them. 
“ There is probably no country in which official salaries range so 

In numerous instances, for precisely the same services, 
a poor country like India pays twenty or thirty per cent. more 
than is paid by England with all her wealth.” At the same time, 
the new License Tax of over two per cent., which impinges on 
every native income not already reached by the Land Tax, not ex- 
cepting those of fifty dollars a year, is not levied on these officials ; 
nor do they contribute a farthing to the support of a government 
which might be made far cheaper if it were not necessary to take 
expensive precautions for their safety. At the same time there is 
a limit to these reductions in salaries. It can never be cheap to 
govern a conquered and disaffected country. Insurance against 
such horrors as those of Cawnpore must be included in every salary 
paid to an Anglo-Indian. A wise policy would be to replace Eng- 
lish by native officials, wherever such an exchange can be made 
with safety, and to hold only the military power exclusively in 
English hands. 

The reduction of the outlay on public works is another step in 
the right direction. The hasty and indiscriminate construction of 
canals and the like, wherever a board of civil engineers thought it 
advisable, without any previous mastery of the economic condi- 
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tions, hasyadded much to the poverty of the country. It has been 
decided that not more than ten million dollars a year shall be bor- 
rowed for this purpose. “As it is strictly enjoined that the money 
shall be borrowed in India and not in England, it may fairly be 
concluded that the government have at last recognized the political 
and financial disadvantages of adding to the indebtedness of India 
in England, and thus rendering it necessary to transmit a large 
portion of the revenue of India in order to discharge her obliga- 
tions to India.” And from this sentence, written by a Professor of 
orthodox Political Economy, it may fairly be concluded that even 
English economists are at last aware that the only safe place for a 
nation to borrow is at home, and that it is suicidal to offer a rate 
of interest lower than the home market will accept. But our own 
Treasury has not learned so much. 

As to the silver question, nothing is to be done. The weight 
of the rupee is not to be raised, nor isa gold currency to be forced 
on the Hindoo people, nor is the amount of silver coinage to be 
reduced. The Indian authorities were eager to try one of these 
experiments, but as any of them would have reduced the demand 
for silver and depreciated its value, the result would have been 
still more disastrous to the Indian Empire. 


Tue Land Question remains the great issue in the British Is- 
lands. Even the English economists are awake to the fact that the 
English system has been an immense failure, and that something 
must be done to amend it, but exactly what, they do not agree to 
say. One party, headed by Mr. Bright, and including all the 
worshippers of Competition, demand “ Free Trade in Land ”— 
“that land be made as salable as Consols.” But, as Professor 
F. W. Newman well observes, the only effect of that would be to 
perpetuate existing evils. It would confessedly raise the price of 
land, and put it farther than ever from the reach of the class in 
which it ought to be vested. 

Professor Newman comes nearer to an insight into the real diffi- 
culty than any other English writer. He traces the mischief back 
to the want of a more radical policy at the date of the abolition of 
the Corn Laws and the adoption of Free Trade in wheat. “The 
retrospect of thirty years suggests new lines of thought. 
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Cobden and his associates were in the right, and performed well 
the task of the day, but the existing state of our agriculture is 
now discerned to be highly unsatisfactory. Every year widens 
and deepens the conviction that our laws of I.and Tenure are fun- 
damentally wrong ; indeed they are diverse from those of all the 
world ; if they are not signally better than those of all other nations, 
they are gravely and lamentably wrong. The idea now presents 
itself, that the temporary relief given to us by the free importation 
of wheat has proved a buttress to an evil system of land laws, and 
has blinded us to the essential evils contingent on a perpetual in- 
creasing ratio of the population in great towns to that of the rustic 
districts We may speculate as to the results which must 
have followed if no foreign markets had been able to give us per- 
manent supplies of necessary food. Suppose that .... the United 
Kingdom had been cast on its own resources for grain and cattle, 
will any one maintain that by a proper use of the land we could 
not have fed our own population? If any one is of that opinion, 
let him consider the phenomena of French agriculture.” “We have 
postponed the day of necessary reform by buying our food of 
almost every kind, in dangerous amount, from foreign countries, 
while our own arable land goes back into grass and pasturage.” 

In other words, as American economists have repeatedly in- 
sisted, the root evil of English mismanagement is the destruction 
of the balance between her agriculture and her manufactures. She 
has driven her people from her farms into her factories, or beyond 
the seas, after robbing them of their rights of commonage and 
copyhold. She has dissolved the old partnerships between the 
landlord and the people, in such a way as to throw the whole 
effects into the hands of the former, whereas Prussia insisted on a 
fair division between them. She has annihilated that yeoman 
class which was once her glory, at the very time when Prussia was 
creating it out of Serfs and Sclaven. And her free trade was but 
the palliative of a social evil, which should have been dealt with 
more radically. It put off the evil day, until the time should come 
when other nations should find the use of their hands and cease 
to buy the huge surplus of her monster manufactures. And now 
that that day has come, England finds that much more sweeping 
changes than she had ever contemplated are impending. 

Professor Newman, representing somewhat the new tendencies 
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in her Political Economy, is inclined to move in just the opposite 
direction from Free Trade inland. He regards the land-holder as 
a trustee for society at large, and insists on the right of society to 
dismiss him from his position if public policy calls for such a change. 
He would give the land-owner compensation at market rates for 
his property, but he would give him no choice about disposing of 
all beyond a certain fixed maximum of acres. With this half- 
way communism, we have some sympathy, but not a particle of 
agreement. We believe that a strict compliance with those natural 
economic laws which the English profess to expound but continu- 
ally ignore, is all that is needed to redress the evils of even their 
system. 


Tue Irish land-problem, although superficially resembling that 
of England, is in many essential respects exactly the reverse. In 
Ireland it isthe absence of manufactures which ‘keeps the people 
perpetually poor and discontented. The farmer has no home 
market, and no choice of any alternative occupation. The Irish 
people are forced into competition with each other for a piece of 
land, for which they pay a rent lower than land brings in England, 


but exorbitantly high in relation to their capacity to pay. The 
great multitudes who cannot find employment on the farms, are 
left in a chronic idleness to live off the earnings of the few who 
have work and wages. The common people naturally select the 
landlords as the objects of their hostility, when in truth landlords 
and smaller freeholders suffer as severely from the impoverishment 
of the country as do the tenants. 

The present agitation, which is associated with the Home Rule 
movement, furnishes a good deal of perplexity to the government. 
They have acquired the good sense not to provoke a collision, and 
so long as the agitators abstain from open and general violence 
they will do nothing. The leaders propose a passive resistance to 
the claims of the landlords, through the tenants simply refusing 
to pay rent until they are given better terms. If this resistance 
could be made general, and there were a general abstinence from 
violence, it would probably be quite successful. The wholesale 
eviction of an entire people, or even a considerable proportion of 
them, is an impossibility, and the English people are not at present 
disposed to see it carried out. The danger is that the hot Celtic 
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blood cannot be kept passive, and when the extreme men proceed 
to violence, the more moderate will surrender to the landlords in 
order to show that they are not the accomplices of violence. 

But even if it were successful, this agitation would furnish no 
adequate solution of the Irish difficulty. If every Irish farmer 
had the fee simple of his land given him, the poverty and suffer- 
ing of the people would continue. Freeholders are driven out of 
their holdings and across the seas, as well as tenants. Landlords 
have even been forced intothe poor-houses. Nothing but a vigor- 
ous development of manufactures on Irish soil, will elevate the 
people from their perpetual poverty, and no such development will 
they attain without obtaining the control of their own national 
policy. 


THREE years ago we predicted that the next presidential elec- 
tion would depend: upon the continuance of hard times. Not fore- 
seeing the failure of the crops in Europe this year, and knowing 
that Resumption would not turn a hair either way, we did not ex- 
pect that the tide would turn so speedily in favor of the Republicans, 
as has been indicated in the Maine, California, Colorado, Ohio 
and Iowa elections. 

In Ohio the campaign was fought on national issues purely, and 
those not of a financial character. Whatever Messrs. Sherman 
and Schurz might do in their few speeches to give a hard-money 
color to the Republican canvass, the great mass of the speeches 
took a different tone. The Greenbackers were rather conciliated 
than antagonized, and most stress was laid upon those considera- 
tions which should rally all who had been Republicans to the sup- 
port of the party, whatever they might think about paper-money. 
The condition of things in the Solid South, the reappearance of 
the State Rights doctrine in a Congress where its advocates have 
the majority, the imperilling of the results of the war, were 
held steadily before the people, and the twenty thousand majority 
for Mr. Foster is simply Ohio’s vote to reaffirm all that her soldiers 
fought for and her people suffered for, during the years of the Re- 
bellion. Of course, every pains was taken to convince the voters 
that this was zof the issue presented by the Democratic party ; but 
on the evidence they found that it was, and recorded their verdict 
accordingly. 
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We see no reason to expect that this will have any effect upon 
the South, or will secure any change of their policy. Their 
present attitude is not one which they have selected out of several 
alternatives; it is the only one which they can occupy, until they 
are driven from it by force of law or of arms. Mr. Hayes has 
rendered the country the service of fully testing what conciliation 
can do to bring them into sympathy and agreement with the 
national will. His warmest admirers will not claim that he has met 
with any measure of the success they expected, while they will claim 
that he was right in making the experiment. In its attitude of 
hostility to all the legislation resulting from the war, its denial of 
any national character to the country, and its determination to 
suppress the negro vote by any and every means, the South has 
not changed since 1875, except to become more decided and un- 
reasoning on every point. Each of these parts of Southern policy 
is a fanaticism, which no experience will either modify or eradi- 
cate from the Southern mind. This people have but one regret, 
—that the rebellion did not succeed; and but one purpose—to 
bring matters as near as possible to the posture which its success 
would have secured. 

The cure must be in a still further amendment of the constitu- 
tion. All ambiguities must be removed from that document; the 
results of the war and the national character of our government 
must be written at large on our fundamental law. And this im- 
plies that the control of all elections must be put under national 
authority, and every citizen, through the same authority, must be 
secured those “inalienable rights” in whose defence the War of 
Independence was begun. 


One of the first changes needed in the Constitution is the ob- 
literation of the Eleventh Amendment. In 1794 the United States 
Supreme Court decided that a state could be prosecuted by the 
citizen of any other state, just as might any other corporation. 
This the Bench inferred from the terms of the Constitution. At 
once the strict-construction party secured an amendment to the 
document, forbidding the United States Courts to hold a state 
answerable at their bar. From their standpoint, the ainendment 
was reasonable enough. Ifthe several states were sovereign powers, 
united in a confederacy whose existence might be only temporary, 
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to allow them to be prosecuted in any court, would be to degrade 
them from their equality with the great powers of Europe, whom 
nobody can sue. It would be an acknowledgment of their subor- 
dinate or municipal character, altogether out of keeping with their 
claims to sovereignty. And yet, for five years they managed to exist 
in a status in which their sovereignty was thus formally denied, and 
even the amendment does not dare to assert the claim, except by 
ambiguous implication. 

The chief objection to the amendment is not its coincidence 
with any States Rights theory, but the abuse made of it by dis- 
honest states. Asno one can sue them, every one deals with them 
at his peril. Great multitudes of our people and of foreigners 
have lent them money, as they would not have lent them if they 
had stood outside the Union as independent powers. There has 
been an assumption that public opinion was a common bond, which 
would secure honesty of action, and that no state would like to 
be regarded by her associates as a wilfully dishonest community. 
But in a great number of cases, nearly all in the South, public 
opinion has proved quite inadequate to any such restraint. State 
after state has repudiated its honest indebtedness, beginning with 
Mississippi even before the Rebellion, and proceeding with Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Tennessee and Louisiana since it. The amount of 
this repudiation in the South, since the war, reaches the aggregate 
of three hundred millions of dollars, and the effect of it has been 
injurious to a still greater extent than the immediate losses of the 
creditors. The good name of the country has suffered abroad, 
where people cannot be expected to be au fait with our nice con- 
stitutional distinctions, and where many have lent money to these 
defaulting commonwealths, with a vague notion that the loan was 
made to America, or was under our national guarantee. Foreign- 
ers look to see us compel these local governments to be honest, 
and suppose it is our national indifference to right and wrong 
which accounts for our inactivity. The better informed suppose 
that a more vigorous exercise of moral pressure would reach the 
difficulty, and deplore our national want of righteous principle. 
They classify us with Turkey, Egypt, and those South American 
Republics whose bonds used to figure on the exchanges and 
bourses of Europe. They know nothing of the stolid indifference 
to reproach and objurgation, with which national opinion is met in 
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the South, and often nothing of the legal barrier which stands in 
the way of direct action. 

There is but one way out of this bad business, and that is to 
cancel the most mischievous of all the additions made to the Con- 
stitution in the name of State Rights. The nation exists for the 
establishment and enforcement of justice, and whatever interferes 
with the great purpose, whether it be a murderous partisanship 
in individuals, or dishonestly in communities, must be made to 
give way. 


A LITTLE conspiracy has been brewing in New York City, whose 
object is the overthrow of the Protective System during the next 
session of Congress. It seems that some of the Democrats are 
heartily sick of fighting the political campaign on the issues which 
were raised during the extra-session of Congress. They want to 
change the current of political discussion, by thrusting merely po- 
litical questions into the back-ground, forgetting all about hard or 
soft money, and raising an excitement over Tariff and Free Trade. 
Considered merely as a political movement, this is not such a bad 
idea,—too clever, indeed, to have occurred to the politicians them- 
selves. It came confessedly from the New York importers, who 
think they ought to be making a little more money, and would 
not object to seeing our own workmen less abundantly employed, 
if that be necessary to the prosperity of the importing interest. 
They have, many of them, but one idea in politics, and that one is 
unrestricted trade. They think that the country generally and the 
West in particular, are ripe for a change in our policy, and that 
only a determined movement is necessary to make this the great 
issue throughout the country. They ascribe the defeat of the last 
attempt at tariff-tinkering to the unpopularity of Mr. Wood, and 
they declare that he will have the united support of the New York 
City delegation when he next moves on the Protectionist lines. 

It is the weakness of New Yorkers that they often spell United 
States with an N. and a Y., and think that any current of opinion 
which prevails among themselves is of national importance. And 
they are making that mistake in the present instance. As is con- 
ceded by the most observant Free Traders, there never was a time 
when the Protective policy was more popular than it is now. 
Twenty years ago the 7ridune gave up the case, and hardly a 
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Philadelphia paper had a word to say against Free Trade. The 
Morrill Tariff was only carried on the plea of political and 
military necessity, at a moment when all the world seemed to have 
gone over to Free Trade. Seven years ago the results of Protec- 
tion were still so uncertain, that a united and determined assault 
upon it might have brought its fate into a temporary uncertainty. 
But to-day the current sets so strongly and decidedly in that di- 
rection, that any political party courts ruin by taking up the Free 
Trade policy, and identifying itself with it before the people. 
Not long after the close of the war 7ke Nation told us the Ameri- 
can people were evidently tired of restricted trade ; that our policy 
was possible as a permanent one only in a despotic government ; 
that a great change might soon be expected. Now it says that 
half-educated communities naturally incline to the Protective poli- 
cy, and that America being one of these is opposed to Free Trade. 

To come down to details, one result of the movement would be 
to deprive the Democrats of a large amount of support which they 
at present enjoy. The Protectionists, as the opposition to Mr. 
Wood's Bill showed, are much better organized and more ready for 
a political conflict than their opponents. They will, of course, 
spare no pains to unseat every Democrat who now represents a 
manufacturing community, on the ground that every vote for a 
Democratic speaker is a vote against Protection. The Democratic 
majority in the next House is not so well assured that they can af- 
ford to see a solidly Republican delegation ‘returned from Pennsy]- 
vania. 

We do not believe that the Democrats generally are ready to 
undertake any such enterprise. They have learnt a lesson from the 
currency struggle, and that is, in good times to propose no changes 
which contemplate an industrial revolution. Things are becoming 
better ; nobody except the importers looks on the Tariff as a griev- 
ance; and the farmers begin to think it best to let well enough 
alone. 


THE country is to have one more wicked war upon the Indians, 
—a war so clearly unjust that even the commanding general ad- 
vertises the country that he is going to fight men with whom he 
heartily sympathises in the resentments which prompt their hos- 
tilities. The Utes have been treated much as the other tribes who 
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have preceded them in these revolts. Our government made 
them promises, which it- had neither the will nor the power to 
keep. It pledged itself to secure them possession of territory 
which the white settlers occupied at their pleasure. It promised 
them supplies of food and clothing, and did not send these. It 
left their ponies at the mercy of organized gangs of horse-thieves, 
against whom the red man has neither defence nor redress. And 
now a long series of misconduct ends in hostilities, and our sol- 
diers lay down their lives and suffer untold hardships in inflicting 
our vengeance on a poor people who have everything on their 
side, except the discipline of civilized warfare. 

The particular acts of provocation which filled the cup to over- 
flowing, we are sorry to say, were those of the agent, Mr. N. C. 
Meeker. We have always entertained the highest opinion of this 
gentleman, and his Life in the West we think a book of no small 
worth for gts pictures of growing society in the Mississippi Valley. 
And we are glad to believe that he was guilty of nothing worse 
than faults of judgment in his eagerness to begin the civilization 
of his wards. But it is evident that he carried things with alto- 
gether too high a hand, and that, instead of being a centre of se- 
curity and peacefulness to the Indians, he only added to the dis- 
turbance which had resulted from the general failure to discharge 
our obligations. He has paid the penalty with his life, all the men 
at the agency having been killed, and the women and children 
carried off, as the Utes returned from defeating the troops who had 
been called to his assistance. 

We should hope that our government would seek some peace- 
ful settlement of this unhappy outbreak, and would seek some 
solid,arrangement to secure the rights of which we have given the 
guarantee of treaties. Although very far from agreeing with the 
members of the Peace Society,as to the allowableness of war in 
general, we cannot see how any one can regard this war as other 
than a murderous butchery of men whom we had forced into hos- 
tilities by our own misconduct. 


A SOMEWHAT complicated case of political casuistry is raised in 
New York state by the determination on the part of a few Repub- 
licans to scratch the name of Mr. Cornell, the candidate for Gov- 
ernor. As the election promises to be a very close one, and as 
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the Republicans are building great hopes on the division of their 
enemies, this disposition to follow the example of the bolting 
Democrats is loudly deprecated. It is met in the Republican pa- 
pers one day bya ridicule which is meant to be overwhelming, 
and the next by finely drawn arguments from the nature and ne- 
cessity of party organizations. It is said that, on these principles, 
any party action on the Republican side will become impossible, 
and the Democrats will have the monopoly of power. 

It seems a very plain question, and one which each voter must 
settle for himself. It is “ would the election of Mr. Cornell’s op- 
ponent be an evil so great as to overbalance the evil of electing 
the personal nominee of Senator Conkling?” All parties must 
take the risk of raising such questions, and of alienating support 
by ncminating men to whom there is a strong and rational oppo- 
sition. More especially, the Republican party must ever be open 
to it; whatever be true of the rank and file of the party, it con- 
tains a large body of voters who will not march after their leaders 
like sheep after a bell-weather. And if the party is to be main- 
tained at all, it must be at the cost of temporary defeats when its 
over-confidence leads to bad nominations. 

The Republicans who refuse to vote for Mr. Cornell have gone 
so far as to appeal for the support to their policy throughout the 
state; and in so doing they have issued a very unwise and mis- 
leading statement of their position. They did quite right to fall 
back upon their private convictions and conscientious objections, 
in refusing to accept the dictation of the Convention. But it is 
quite another thing to organise an opposition inside the party, and 
to use its name as a rallying point against its own ticket. As 
they had no reasons to urge against the candidate but such as 
were commonly known, they had no sufficient reason for address- 
ing their fellow citizens on the subject. To assume the role of 
conscience-quickener to the less stalwart men of the party, is to 
put themselves in exactly the false position of the party-leaders, 
and to assume that liberal Republicans need their guidance. 
Furthermore, such a line of conduct destroys their right to be 
heard in the counsels of the party for the future. We do not say 
that they will not be heard; party exigencies are great at times. 
But they will have no right to be heard, and can only come in at 
the expense of their own self-respect. 
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The reasons which they give for their action are both inade- 
quate and misleading. They talk as if they were chiefly actuated 
by the desire to save the party from defeat in 1880, whereas their 
only safe ground to stand on is that of conscience against party. 
They also speak as if Mr. Cornell were a personally objectionable 
candidate, which he is not, not even the Democrats having any- 
thing to allege against him. The one reason for rejecting him is 
that he represents the personal rule of Senator Conkling, having 
been put before the public by his omnipotence. And this reason 
they do not give at all, unless it be implied in some vague phrases. 


Tue Kelly wing of the Democrats in New York is proving 
much stronger than was at first expected. If this gave Mr. Kelly 
any opportunity of election to the office of Governor, it would be 
greatly to be deplored. He is not the sort of man whom any 
American would desire to see in the executive office of the great- 
est of our states. And if it were a choice between him and Gov- 
ernor Lucius Robinson, all decent Republicans should imitate the 
example set by so many of the regular Democrats in Massachu- 
setts, when they voted the Republican ticket rather than help 
General Butler to become Governor by the votes of a plurality. 
But Mr. Kelly is generally recognised as a hopeless candidate, and 
he is widely supported by those who desire to inflict a blow on 
Mr. Tilden and his friends. This action has not always the best 
motives to plead for itself. Messrs. Tilden and Robinson, although 
not entitled to the ¢redit of the reduction of the expenses of the 
state government, have undoubtedly rendered some services to 
that state, especially through breaking up the old Canal Ring ; and 
wherever that Ring was strongest, Mr. Kelly’s supporters are most. 
It is but natural that the Republicans do not mourn over the di- 
visions of their enemies; but the attempt made, in some of their 
papers, to contrast Robinson with Kelly, to the advantage of the 
latter, indicates an uncertain moral standard in its authors. 

The weakest place in the record of the Robinson wing of the 
party, has been the high-handed attempt to secure control of the 
elections in New York city by excluding the Tammany wing of 
the party from representation among the Inspectors. The move- 
ments to this end have been going on for months past, in the re- 
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moval of Police Commissioners, with whom the appointment is 
vested, and the substitution of others upon whom Mayor Cooper, 
Governor Robinson and the old gentleman behind them both, 
could depend. A game of political pretences was thus played, in 
which persons were got rid of for reasons not allowed to appear 
on the surface of the proceedings against them. A policy of this 
sort cannot but be revolting to the conscience of any community. 
We expect every government to speak the truth, to pursue no 
bye-ends, to go openly and honestly to what it aims at. And to 
do one thing under the pretence of doing another, while it is the 
temptation and the sin of all political parties at one time or an- 
other, can never be attempted in any American city without 
exciting moral repulsion in the best elements of the community. 


As regards the Republican nomination for the Presidency, there 
is one decided change in the situation. Mr. Sherman’s name has 
evidently been withdrawn, either permanently or for the present. 
His supporters have evidently reached the conclusion that it is not 
easy to keep a candidate favorably before the people, while you 
are using him to secure private benefits and advantages from the 
government. And by this time even Mr. Sherman must see that 
it is possible for a public official to be too kind to the fine fellows 
who are taking such pains to promote his political welfare. At 
any rate, the newspapers whose editors could not sleep for thinking 

-of John Sherman in the White House, are suddenly silent about 
that combination of political ideas, and some*of them are begin- 
ning to talk of Mr. Blaine in the same connection. We infer from 
this that Mr. Sherman is not to be transformed into a “ dark horse,” 
to be brought up at the last moment, but has entirely renounced 
his pretensions to the next nomination, and has begun to look for 
something more accessible. Perhaps he is is to be Secretary under 
Mr. Blaine; the two are exceedingly friendly. Perhaps he is to 
be Senator from Ohio, where Blaine has been working very hard 
for a Republican victory. It looks as if Mr. Sherman’s supporters 
had been transferred to Mr. Blaine, for a consideration. We 
regret this very greatly. It will give Mr. Blaine a better chance 
of the nomination, if his rival has retired; it would have been 
better if their rivalry had forced the nomination of some better 
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man than either,—say General Garfield. And it will bring Mr. 
Blaine into office, if he be elected, under far worse auspices than 
any with which his name has hitherto been associated. We are 
not admirers of this preternaturally “smart” statesman, but hith- 
erto we have never placed him so low as to think of him in con- 
nection with the Wall Street Ring. 

If our construction of the situation be correct, the reasons for 
opposing Mr. Blaine’s nomination are increased four-fold by this 
new combination. 


Tue Society for Organizing Charity in this city has reached the 
end of its year of service, so far as its ward organizations are con- 
cerned, and these latter have made their reports to their several 
constituencies. The General Society will hold its meeting in the 
Academy, November 18th. 

The reports of these wayd branches show that a very large 
volunteer force of men and women, especially the latter, has been 
secured to labor personally among the poor ; that the funds needed 
to relieve actual necessity, and to pay the expenses of the work, 
have been, in most instances, secured without great difficulty ; and 
that a large amount of charitable work, which needed to be done, 
was not accomplished by the organizations already in the field. 
The plan has been, in spite of the drawbacks which necessarily 
attend beginnings, a substantial success; and the dangers which 
were predicted for it, such as a recurrence to the wasteful and 
reckless policy of the older ward associations, and a dissolution of the 
associations at the return of spring, have been escaped. There are 
still some defects in the working of the Society, one being the 
need of a more public discussion of the great questions of charit- 
able administration, so that the conclusions reached may be brought 
directly to the people. At least all the Ward Directors, and per- 
haps all the lady visitors, should be present when the reports on 
Employment and other subjects are presented. 

Another is the need of a more substantial assistance to the 
poorer wards. It is true that several hundred dollars were thus 
dispensed during the past year; it is also true that there is great 
danger in extending too liberal aid. But much more might be 
done with perfect safety, and with great advantage. The down- 
town wards are obliged, by the present system, to look after their 
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own poor, as these are sent home to them by the ward offices else- 
where, and in several instances they have not the means to do this 
as it ought to be done. 

The last great need is the thorough application of the principle 
laid down by the society—*«To make employment the basis of 
relief.” Something has been effected in several of the wards in 
the way of securing employment, but large sums have been spent 
in feeding those who were both able and —as a rule—willing to 
work. Perhaps this was unavoidable during the prostration of in- 
dustries, out of which we are passing. For the future, the society 
is establishing a bureau of employment, with a branch in each 
ward office, and with connections extending into other parts of the 
commonwealth. In so far as the trouble arises from the labor 
being in one place while there is a demand for it elsewhere, this 
arrangement will obviate the evil. But there is also need to find 
some sort of local employment for the poor, especially those who 
can find work only in summer. This should be such as not to 
come into competition with the labor of persons already at work, 
and such as not to demand any large investment of capital. It is 
not easy to discover any sort of work which complies with both 
these conditions, but if it can be had, it would be a good step 
towards the solution of our difficulties. . 

The society, so far from being content with the really large 
amount of work already done, shows a wholesome dissatisfaction 
with it, and a purpose to aim at much larger and better results in 
the future. 








HENRY CHARLES CAREY. 


N the death of Mr. Henry C. Carey, Philadelphia has lost her 
] most widely known citizen, and economical science its greatest 
American representative. Aside from these mere public aspects 
of our loss in him, a wide circle of attached friends has to mourn 
the death of one who was endeared to them by his many personal 
qualities,—-who was a social centre around which were gathered 
many of the most delightful elements of our city’s social life. 

Mr. Carey was in his eighty-sixth year when he was taken from 
us. His father, Matthew Carey, was a native of Ireland, and a 
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printer by trade, but had been obliged to leave the country, while 
still a young man, to escape the hostility of the Irish government, 
because of his attacks upon its treatment of the Irish Catholics. 
He first went to Paris, where he had letters of introduction, and 
afterwards he came to America, in 1782, and settled in this city, 
which was the largest in the Union, and the centre of such literary 
activity asthen existed. He started a newspaper, and subsequently 
published 7he American Museum,(1787-93), the most important pe- 
riodical that had been ever attempted in America, and specially com- 
mended to hiscountrymen by General Washington. In 1789 Mr. 
Carey entered upon his career as a book publisher, in which he took 
the first place in America, carrying on his business with an enter- 
prise and audacity which would not shame our owntimes. In 1825 
he retired from the business, but until his death, in 1839, he con- 
tinued his career as an author, having produced during his lifetime 
some sixty books or pamphlets, containing nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand octavo pages. Many of these were devoted to the defence of 
the Protective policy, but that of most permanent value is his 
account of the Yellow Fever in 1793. He was one of the small 
band, numbering John Barclay, Stephen Girard and others, who 
“ stood between the dying and the dead” in that year of calamity, 
and his whole life corresponded to the promise of that year. 
Philadelphia had no more public-spirited citizen than Matthew 
Carey: 

His eldest son, Henry, was born December 15th, 1793. His 
father took especial charge of his education, and imbued him at once 
with a love of books, and with a keen practical outlook upon life. 
The lad began his study of that especial science in which he was 
to become illustrious, while he walked the streets of the city, hold- 
ing his father by the hand, and listening as the elder Carey pointed 
fact and inference from fact to his attention. In 1802 he attended 
in New York the first Literary Fair—the forerunner of the Trade 
Sales—and did business on his own account with a quantity of 
books which had been given him. They called him “the book- 
seller in miniature.” He was much impressed with the straggling 
character of the city, and especially remarked the old-fashioned 
appearance of the City Hotel, with sheets hanging in front of the 
door. It and the Tontine Coffee House were the only places of 
public entertainment.* In 1804, in his twelfth year, he took sole 


* Letter of Mr. Eugene L. Didier: New York Tribune, October 15th, 1879. 
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charge for six weeks of his father’s branch store in Baltimore. In 
1812 he marched with the State Fencibles to Camp Dupont, to 
help to avert the danger of a British invasion of the city. 

From 1814 till 1838 he was himself a publisher, first as his 
father’s partner, and then in partnership with others. His firm 
bore successively the~style of “M. Carey & Sons,” (1821-5), 
“Carey & ‘Lea,” “ Carey, Lea & Carey,” “Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard,” (1832-6), and after his retirement, “ Lea & Blanchard.” The 
firm of Carey & Hart, now Henry Carey Baird, was formed by a 
secession from the original firm. 

In 1824 Mr. Carey originated the system of Book Sales, which 
had been foreshadowed by the earlier Literary Fairs, and which 
still form the chief channel of literary interchanges among our pub- 
lishers. In 1828, he became Washington Irving’s publisher, and 
remained such for many years. Mr. Irving wrote from Spain, “I 
am glad to have such spirited, off-hand book-sellers to deal with in 
America as the Careys.” His friend, Sir Walter Scott, did not so 
much admire the enterprise with which they managed to bring out 
their American reprint of the Waverly novels ahead of all com- 
petitors, and used to tell with high glee of the trick by which he 
furnished them with an utterly ridiculous ending to one of his 
novels, while the genuine ending was printed in a different Edin- 
burgh office. But the Careys were among the first, if not the very 
first, to set the example of paying English authors for the privilege of 
reprinting their works in this country. Mr. Carlyle wrote to Carey 
& Hart: “I cannot conclude without expressing my sincere ac- 
knowledgments, my hearty approbation of your honorable conduct ; 
I accept the money as a very gratifying proof that there are men— 
not very frequent, Alas!—who do not need the admonition of 
the constable to do what beseems them in matters of business.” 

About 1833 Mr. Carey purchased a country seat near Burling- 
ton, N. J., where he resided until 1855, when he returned to Phila- 
delphia. Until 1842, he spent the winter in the city, and the rest 
of the year in the country. He invested a portion of his fortune 
ina manufactory of paper in New Jersey, and sustained severe 
losses in the prostration of all business which then prevailed. 

Mr. Carey’s career as an author began in 1835, a few years 
before his retirement from business. His Essay on the Rate of Wages 
which appeared that year, was in the main a reply to Mr. N. W. 
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Senior’s Lectures on Wages. It exposes the falsehood of the “ see- 
saw theory,” as Joseph Cooke calls it, of the relation of labor and 
capital,—the notion maintained by Ricardo and the English school, 
that low wages means high profits and vice versa. It thus strikes 
the keynote of Mr. Carey’s whole work as an economist, in refut- 
ing by the logic of facts one of the most specious but most wooden 
of the English theories, and one upon which much of the sophistry 
of “the dismal science”’ was made to turn. In point of method, 
as well as of tone, this and his other earlier works resemble his 
later. It is inductive, passing from the investigation of facts to the 
formation of theories, and not in the opposite direction. An or- 
thodox English economist once warned a French neophyte that 
the science was not hungry for facts (avide des faits). Mr. Carey 
hungered for facts. 

The following year he prepared for publication a work entitled 
The Harmony of Nature: as exhibited in the Laws which regulate 
the Increase of the Population and of the Means of Subsistence ; 
and in the Identity of the Interest of the Sovereign and the Subject ; 
the Landlord and the Tenant; the Capitalist and the Workman ; the 
Planter and the Slave. This title shows the turn his thoughts were 
taking, but the very work of preparing this book led him to safer 
ground than that on which its arguments rest. Although finished 
it was never published, and only a very few copies of it are believed 
to be in existence. 

In 1837-38-40 appeared his Principles of Political Econemy. In 
this work his great law of distribution is enunciated, but imperfectly, 
as its author had not yet emancipated himself from the influence 
of some of the errors of the English economists. Thus the notion 
that the best lands are occupied in the earliest stages of society is 
stilltaught and assumed. But he already saw that every advance in 
the mutual fertilization of labor and capital causes “a diminution in 
the labor-value of all previously existing capital,” and that the re- 
ward of labor in the form of wages forms a continually increasing pro- 
portion of their joint product, while capital gets, although a dimin- 
ished proportion, yet an increasing quantity. Mr. Carey already 
saw the beneficent drift of those natural laws of social develop- 
ment, which tend to the diffusion of wealth throughout “ the most 
numerous classes, that is poorest,” and was convinced of the false- 
hood of the contrary assumptions of the Malthus-Ricardoan school, 
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who would fain have us believe that misery and hunger for the 
many, are the natural and necessary results of the growth of wealth 
and affluence for the few. He showed that the savage state is that 
of alternate waste and starvation, of the pressure of a thin popu- 
lation upon the means of subsistence ; that civilization moves away 
from that towards a state°of diffused comfort ; and that the survival 
of the savage’s wretchedness in the midst of civilization is no 
result of natural law. 

Equally novel and precious was the doctrine as to the origin of 
the value of landed property. This point, it is well known, is the 
Achilles’ Heel of orthodox Political Economy. Holding, with 
Ricardo, that rent is a payment for the natural and inalienable 
powers of the soil, it can present no valid reason for the reten- 
tion of the monopoly involved in its ownership. Through the line 
of reasoning thus suggested, several Economists have gone on to 
Communism, and even those who shrink from the logical results 
of their own positions, have been led to favor land-laws which are 
half-way towards Communism in land. Mr. Carey, from the start, 
maintained that landed property differed, as regards its origin and 
its rights, in no essential respect from other property ; that it de- 
rived its value from the expenditure upon it; and that rent was a 
payment for the use of the capital thus invested in its improvement. 
He thus shut the door upon one of the most insidious dangers 
which have grown out of economic speculation. 

As Mr. Carey took some pains to have 7he Principles offered 
for sale in the great literary centres of Europe, it attracted atten- 
tion there. It was translated into Swedish and Italian; its main 
positions were reproduced in M. Bastiat’s Harmonies Economiques 
(1850). M. Bastiat employed not only Mr. Carey’s doctrines, but 
his facts, arguments, and even his figures and illustrations. But he 
made no acknowledgment to the American author; on the con- 
trary, he set out by claiming absolute originality, and by asserting 
that his views were opposed to those of “all other economists, 
without exception.” Mr. Carey very promptly called public at- 
tention to this literary procedure, and extorted from M. Bastiat 
the concession that “ that grand and consoling cause, the accord of 
the interests of classes is more indebted to no one than to Mr. 
Carey. He has signalized and proved it from a very great number 
of differing points of view, in a manner to leave no doubt re- 
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maining about the general law. Mr. Carey complains that I have 
not cited him; it is perhaps a wrong on my part, but it was not 
an intentional wrong. Mr. Carey has been able to open new 
vistas to me, to furnish me with arguments, but he has not 
revealed any principles to me.” He had meant to quote Mr. Carey 
when he came to discuss the subject of land, in a volume which 
he did not live to publish ;—“and not only would I have cited 
him, but I would have withdrawn myself into the back-ground, 
in order to assign to him the leading ré/e upon the scene, and 
this for the sake of the cause. In fact, on the subject of land 
Mr. Carey could not fail to be an important authority. To study 
the primitive and natural formation of that sort of property, he has 
but to open his eyes; to explain it, he has only to describe what 
he sees”’ in the development of a new world. The attempt which 
M. Bastiat made to distinguish between indebtedness for “ vistas” 
and “arguments,” and indebtedness for “ principles,” impartial 
economists have refused to sanction. The eminent Italian econo- 
mist Ferrara, afterwards Finance Minister of the Kingdom of Italy, 
pronounces (1852), that M. Bastiat has followed Mr. Carey in the 
definition that “ value is determined by the cost of reproduction,” — 
a fundamental principle with both the American and the French 
economist.* 

Contemporary with Zhe Principles, was his work on The Credit 
System in France, Great Britain and the United States (1838), 
which, indeed, may be regarded as an amplified extract from Zhe 
Principles. He never ceased to attribute great value to the inves- 
tigations and results it contained, and especially the proof that 
freedom and safety are co-extensive in any banking system. Indeed, 


* M. Bastiat died during the controversy, and his friends in France made an appeal 
ad misericordiam, assuring Mr. Carey that he was giving great comfort to the orthodox 
French economists by his onslaught on the honesty of Bastiat. The latter’s adherence 
to Carey’s doctrines had made him the object of orthodox suspicion and even hostility, 
in spite of his ardent advocacy of Free Trade. Mr. Carey, with characteristic kind- 
ness and placability, wrote them a letter, of which he unfortunately retained no copy, 
and from which they published two disconnected sentences, claiming that they had 
satisfied Mr. Carey as to M. Bastiat’s good faith. 

In 1867, Zhe World, of New York, renewed the controversy, declaring that the 
charge against M, Bastiat was a calumny, and making what another Free Trade 
paper called an “almost brutal” attack on Mr. Carey. The latter replied with force 
and dignity, offering to submit the matter in dispute to three intelligent and independ- 
ent men, and to abide by their decision. The offer was not accepted. 
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the idea of unlimited liberty of individual action dominates all 
these earlier works. Like his intimate friend Condy Raguet, and 
unlike his father, he was at this stage a believer in unrestricted 
foreigncommerce. That was the first inference to be drawn from his 
newly enunciated principles. It is the inference drawn by several 
of his European disciples, such as Bastiat, Benj. Rampal and Herr 
Schulze-Delitzsch. From the evidence that the natural tendencies 
of economic movement are in the best direction, it might seem 
fair to conclude that governmental interference of any sort cannot 
but work mischief. Mr. Carey was writing, indeed, in the midst 
of a financial crash produced by the reduction of protective duties 
in the period 1833-40; but he believed that he could account for 
those years of disaster from the gross defects of our credit system. 
It was not the loss of prosperity in that unhappy time, but its re- 
turn after the enactment of the Tariff of 1842, that finally opened 
his eyes to the fact that governmental action may sometimes be 
needed to counteract interferences with the beneficence of law on 
the part of selfish individuals and nations. The researches and 
studies which lead to this change of view extended over years. 
From 1847, Mr. Carey was a consistent and ardent Protectionist. 
To many he was no more than this; the natural vehemence with 
which he urged the particular truth needed at the moment of his 
writing, helped to this mistake. But if Mr. Carey had died after 
completing the first group of his writings—those in which no Pio- 
tectionist doctrines are presented, he would still have deserved to 
rank as one of the great benefactors of the human race. He would 
also, however, have laid a foundation upon which only Protection- 
ists could have built. 

For ten years he published nothing except a pamphlet on 
currency. The second group of his writings begins with Zhe 
Past, Present and Future (1848), in which he corrects the great 
error which he had hitherto passively accepted from the Ricardoan 
school. In this, he traces for the first time, the history of the set- 
tlement of the earth, showing that men begin with the worse soils, 
and afterwards proceed to those which are richer but less accessible 
tohuman labor. In this great book, we have the finest application of 
the inductive method to economic science in all the range of its 
literature. The present writer has had occasion to test the accu- 
racy of the results, by an examination of historical and other au- 
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thorities which appeared since 1848, and in regard to nearly every 
country of the Old World, without finding the principle break down 
in a single case; and he has seen and heard of enough illustrations 
of it in our own country to fill this number of our magazine. The 
significance of the discovery of this open secret can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. It gave the logical coup de grace to the dismal science, 
showing that, with the growth of society, men proceed from what 
is worse to what is better, in land and in food, as well as in labor. 
It gave a final refutation to those communistic inferences which 
Lasalle, Bright, Stuart Mill and others have drawn from the false 
premises furnished them in Mr. Ricardo’s theory of rent. 

In 1851 Mr. Carey presented his defence of the Protective policy 
in the Zhe Harmony of Interests: Manufacturing and Commercial, 
parts of which had previously appeared in a monthly periodical, 
The Plow, the Loom, and the Anvil. His*aim is to show that 
American agriculturists were impoverished through the absence of 
such a development of our manufactures as would furnish thema 
home market for their products. Hecalled attention to the great 
importance of local centres of trade and interchange, showing that 
economists had made the blunder of regarding the interchanges be- 
tween distant points as the chief part of commerce, when in truth 
those which go on within a neighborhood are both more extensive 
and more beneficial to both producer and consumer, while they 
are less subject to the taxation exacted by the middleman known 
as the trader. He set up Adam Smith’s maxim of bringing the 
farmer and the artisan into neighborhood, as the great rule of 
national policy in this regard, and showed that in the existing status 
of international commerce this could only be effected by Protective 
legislation. He maintained that all classes would find their benefit 
in the national laws which naturalize manufactures on our soil. 

This work appeared in that golden age of cosmopolitan senti- 
mentality, when, under the leadership of their amiable Prince Con- 
sort, the English were inaugurating “an era of international har- 
mony,” and, as Zhe Saturday Review says, were setting up “a new 
religion compounded of Free Trade and the pleasanter parts of 
Christianity.” “Mr. Carey’s proclamation of a robust nationalism 
in economic matters, might well seem a voice wasted on the empty 
air. Nowhere did it seem more so than in his own country. Our 
Secretaries of the Treasury were talking, in official reports, like 


\ 
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Cambridge professors, of the beauties of the “let alone” policy ; 
“let all the international exchanges of products move as freely in 
their orbits as the heavenly bodies in their spheres, and their order 
and harmony will be as perfect, and their results as beneficial.” 
And things grew worse as the years went on; by 1857 the wretched 
Dallas Tariff of 1847 was made still more wretched, by a reduction 
of all its duties on imports, causing another panic throughout the 
land. Mr. Carey never faltered in the conviction that our country 
would return to protection and others would follow her example. 
Mr. Greely told him it was no use to fight Free Trade any longer, 
as the whole world had gone after it, and Zhe Tribune made no 
opposition to the new tariff legislation. Neither of them expected 
to see Congress enact a highly protective Tariff in 1861, and a 
general “wave of Protection sweeping over the world,” as the 
London 7Zimes expresses it, within twenty years afterwards. And 
to this result no single man,—no ten men—contributed so power- 
fully as did Mr. Carey. His personal influence, above all, his infec- 
tious confidence in the righteousness and the success of his cause, 
no less than the weight and practical directness of his arguments, 
have been felt everywhere, and there is hardly a Protectionist in 
the civilized world, who did not in some sort look up to Mr. Carey 
as the patriarch and the prophet of the movement, with feelings of 
personal regard and esteem. He was brought into correspondence, 
by his views, with persons in all parts of the world,—Sweden, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Spain, Italy, France, England, Australia and Canada 
being among those from which we have seen letters in his corres- 
pondence. Probably no American, perhaps no living man, had so 
large a range of acquaintance by letter, and the tone of personal 
interest in which persons whose face had never seen, inquired as to 
his health and welfare, showed that his foreign readers had dis- 
covered the man behind the books. 

A year later came Zhe Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign: 
why it exists and how it may be extinguished (1853), and Letters on 
International Copyright (1853). The former grew out of his interest 
in the great slavery controversy, then at its height. In Mr. Carey’s 
view, slavery was but one side of a vicious policy, which would 
give way as a whole if successfully attacked on any side. He saw 
into the alliance of Free Trade and Slavery, which Southerners 
themselves proclaimed some years later,—the policy of forcing 
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down the prices of Northern wheat, so as to make cotton and 
sugar culture in the slave states profitable. From the time of its 
organization, Mr. Carey was identified with the Republican party, 
and labored earnestly for its success as early as the Fremont cam- 
paign in 1856. He enjoyed the confidence of many of its great 
leaders during the war. He had opportunity to explain to Mr. 
Lincoln the sectionalizing and disuniting tendencies of Free Trade, 
in running all the great railroad lines across the continent to the 
seaports, a huge warp with no woof to complete the web of domes- 
tic channels of commerce. Mr. Chase consulted him as to the 
National Banking Law, and was forewarned of the failure of that 
law in its first or optional form. Mr. Maculloch discussed with him 
the questions of Contraction and Resumption. But this isa di- 
gression. 

In 1857, and again in 1859, Mr. Carey visited Europe. In the 
former year he arrived just before the news came of the Panic in 
America, and in calling on Mr. George Peabody he warned him to 
prepare for the impending disaster. His warning was received 
with utter incredulity, but shortly after Mr. Peabody was begging 
an extension of help from the Bank of England to save him from 
bankruptcy. After the storm broke, Mr. Carey called on our min- 
ister, Mr. George M. Dallas, author of the Horizontal Tariff of 
1847, and endeavored to turn the conversation to the financial 
situation, which Mr. Dallas was determined to avoid. At last the 
minister asked at what date the Capitol would be completed. ~ By 
the date of the dissolution of the Union,” replied Mr. Carey; 
“What! Mr. Carey; you do not mean to say that the Union is 
going to break up?” “Yes, sir; no country could stand the strain 
of this accursed Free Trade policy of ours!” 

In 1858, after witnessing the disasters inflicted by the change 
in the Tariff law, he published Le¢ters to the President on the For- 
eign and Domestic Policy of the Union, and its Effects as exhibited 
in the Condition of the People and the States. The same year he 
began the publication of his System of Social Science, in three vol- 
umes, which he finished in the following year. With this great 
work, we believe, he closed the productive period of his authorship. 
Into it he gathered the results of all his earlier investigations on 
labor, capital, distribution, settlement of land, commerce, protec- 
tion, slavery, wealth and value. He presented his views in their 
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relation to each other, in systematic form, and developed them yet 
further on minor points. Besides this, he presented several novel 
and valuable investigations, especially as to the effects of money 
supply on prices. The gold discoveries in Australia and Cali- 
fornia had turned the attention of economists in this direction, 
and more than one had ventured to prophesy vast variations and 
fluctuations in the price of the great staples. The English or 
wooden theory of the subject, is that elaborated by David Hume. 
It regards an increased supply of money as producing merely an 
equal increase in the price of other commodities, and thus making 
that country “a good place to buy in, but a bad place to sell in,” 
until its surplus of coin is transferred to other countries and the 
balance is restored. In this view there is nothing alarming in 
what is called is called an unfavorable balance of trade; on the 
contrary, it carries with it its own corrective, and must be com- 
pensated in the long run by a return of coin from the countries to 
which it was drained. Mr. Carey, however, showed that the pos- 
session of a large and increasing supply of money facilitated the 
organization of manufacture and the division of labor, so that a 
country whose labor is thus fertilized can undersell others less 
favored in this respect. For, as he said, it is not labor that men 
wish to purchase, but commodities, and as money enables the pro- 
duction of more commodities with less labor, money helps to lower 
prices. It finds its way, therefore, from the countries which have 
but little of it, and where it will buy much labor but few commo- 
dities, into those where there is plenty of it, and where it will buy 
many commodities but little labor. “To him that hath shall be 
given; from him that hath not, shall be taken away that which 
he seemeth to have.” Or, in other words, start a guinea in circu- 
lation in Thibet, and the chances are that it will turn up in London. 

This discovery, which is amply confirmed in actual experience, 
gave strong confirmation to his position as a Protectionist, while 
it helped to explain many of the social phenomena of poorer count- 
ries which are practising the /aissez faire doctrine, and are “ en- 
joying”’ unrestricted commerce with their richer neighbors. It 
shows that to get rid of the money of a country in exchange for 
foreign commodities, is as if we were to export three feet in depth 
of the water of our canals. It is to dispose of an article which is 
indispensable to commerce with each other and yet is not capable 
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of replacement at will. The discovery also justified that instinct, 
which leads our mercantile class to watch the balance of trade,— 
an instinct which no amount of theoretical persuasion on the part 
ot English economists has been able to eliminate from the minds 
of their own merchants. 

With the publication of Social Science, the great labor of Mr. 
Carey’s life was at anend. With the exception of his work on 
The Unity of Law (1872), he published no subsequent book. In 
the defence of the work already done, and in application of it, he 
published a multitude of pamphlets and articles of which the most 
remarkable were the Letters to M. Chevalier on the French and 
American Tariffs (1861), and the Review of a Decade (1867). 
The former is a spirited reply to the French economist’s attack on 
the Morrill Tariff, and carries the war into Africa with character- 
istic vehemence. The latter was written as an introduction to a 
German translation of his Social Science, and is devoted to show- 
ing how strikingly the events which had occurred since the publi- 
cation of that work, fulfil the prophecies which were or might 
have been based on those principles. His last published words 
were his articles on “ Repudiation—Past, Present and Future,” 
which appeared in the pages of this magazine during the spring of 
the present year. 

It was after the outbreak of the war that Mr. Carey began to 
reap the harvest of honors in Europe, to which he was so thoroughly 
entitled. He was no longer an obscure American author vindi- 
cating his claims to priority in the discovery of a principle, against 
those of a writer better known and more attractive than himself. 
He was now the recognised head of the opposition to economic 
orthodoxy, the foremost champion of the national policy, the 
author of an advance in the development of economic science not 
less notable than that made by Adam Smith. His doctrines found 
their way into the great universities of centraland northern Europe, 
and, even when not accepted in their entirety, were regarded as 
containing valuable contributions to the investigation of the sub- 
ject. He was pointed out to the students of British universities 
by their orthodox professors, as the author whom, before all others, 
they were to refute in their prize essays. He was quoted as an 
authority in the legislative assemblies of the continent; and in 
Germany, where three translations of his chief work have appeared, 
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he was, as described by his opponents, a greater power than even 
in his native country. In the great struggle for the restoration of 
the Protective system, which had been abandoned fifteen years pre- 
viously, his name and that of Frederick List, were the watch-words 
in the ranks of the party who have won the great victory in the 
recent elections. One or more of his works have been translated into 
each of seven principal languages of the continent—French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Swedish, Russian, Hungarian,—and a translation 
of one of them into Japanese is in preparation. Even in England 
he has had ardent disciples, such as Judge Byles and Professor 
T. C. Banfield. In France, MM. Fontenay, Benjamin Rampal and 
A. Clapier (De ?’ Ecole Anglaise et de l Ecole Americaine en Econo- 
mite Politique, 1871), besides M. Bastiat, have adopted his principles. 
He was elected a member of the “ Societé des Economistes”’ in Paris. 
In Sweden, the recent failure to reduce the tariff is ascribed bya 
government official to the influence of his writings. 

In Germany, Dr. Eugene Diihring, formerly of the University 
of Berlin, Dr. Franz Stoepel, editor of the A/erkur in that city— 
the Protectionist organ,—and Herr Schulze-Delitzsch, the great 
promoter of Codperation among the working classes, are the most 
eminent. The former, both in his systematic works and in his 
Carey's Transformation of .Political Economy and Social Science, 
(Carey's Umwalzung der Volkswirthschaftslehre und Socialwissens- 
schaft), his Carcy’s Depreciators and the Crisis in National Economy, 
(die Verkleinerer Carey's und die Krisis der Nationalikonomie), and 
his Critical History of National Economy and Socialism (Kritische 
Geschichte der Nationalikonomie und des Socialismus), has presented 
Mr. Carey to the scientific world as the Copernicus who has an- 
nounced the true principles which explain economic phenomena, 
and which raise the subject to its proper place among the sciences 
of observation. English writers ascribe to his teachings a decided 

influence on the recent struggle between the Protectionists and the 
Free Traders in Germany. 

In our own country, and especially in our city, the number of 
Mr. Carey’s attached disciples was such as to form a school great 
enough to influence our political history. In the political world, 
Messrs. Kelly and Greely mi in the scholastic, Professor E. Peshine 





* Mr. Carey contributed extensively to the 7ribune in Mr. Greely’ s lifetime, far- 
nishing not only signed articles, but also many editorials. He and Mr. Greely took 
different roads on the question of Resumption, and their codperation ceased. 
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Smith, of Rochester; Professor. J. H. McIlvaine, late of Princeton ; 
Professor Wilson of Cornell University ; in economic literature, be- 
sides these gentlemen, the late Stephen Colwell, Mr. Joseph 
Wharton, his nephew Mr. Henry C. Baird, Messrs. William and 
Cyrus Elder, and Mr. Edward Atkinson, are among the best 
known. 

With his advance to a great age, Mr. Carey’s interest in the 
questions of the day remained undiminished. In 1872 he was 
chosen a delegate to the State Constitutional Convention, the only 
public position he ever held, and took a lively interest in its pro- 
ceedings, especially as regards the question of a Usury law. The 
financial issues of our recent politics especially occupied his atten- 
tion, and no new phase of the question since his pamphlet, Con- 
traction or Expansion? Repudiation or Resumption ? Letters to Sec- 
retary McCulloch (1866), either escaped his attention or failed to 
elicit a pamphlet from his pen. His attitude toward these questions 
divided him from many with whom he had hitherto labored, and 
who never ceased to retain a high personal regard for the man. 
But it was one closely connected with his earlier views—his pro- 
found interest in the working classes, in the small producers, and 
in the prosperity of the local centres of industry. He thought 
that our system of banking and the measures taken toward Re- 
sumption, had the effect of centralizing our national credit-system 
in a single city, of building up a money metropolis at the expense 
of the rest of the country, of sacrificing the interests of the laborer, 
the farmer and the small manufacturer to those of the money- 
lenders on Wall street. He regarded our policy as an attempt to 
legislate against the beneficent natural tendencies expressed in the 
Law of Distribution formulated by himself—as giving the accumu- 
lations of the past power to exact an unfair share of compensation 
from the labor of the present. He deplored the violent and sudden 
appreciation of our paper money as oppressive to all who had in- 
curred debts during the time of its depreciation, and regarded the 
banking system as defective, since it debarred the poorer and less 
developed sections of the country from furnishing themselves with 
any kind of credit money for their urgent needs. To this policy 


On his death, Zhe 7riéune had not a word of comment in its editorial columns, 
although it published a long obituary notice in its news columns. This latter showed 
an accurate acquaintance with the facts of his life, and with some of his leading prin- 
ciples, but by no means an intelligent appreciation of his system. 
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he ascribed the severity of the Hard Times, especially after 
the passage of the Resumption Law, and declared his belief that 
it had cost the country more than the losses of the war. Yet 
he denied that he was in any sense an inflationist, declaring that 
he proposed nothing which would not lead to contraction, but a 
contraction so moderate and gradual as to inflict no injuries upon 
the country. Nor was he in agreement with those of us who de- 
sired to see the issue of paper money made a government monopoly.* 
He thought the country banks would be ruined by a withdrawal 
of their circulation, and this result he would deplore most of all, 
as tending to inflict vast injury on the local centres of societary 
circulation. The preservation of local centres of issue, he regarded 
as a prime necessity. If paper-money were to be made a‘govern- 
ment monopoly, the power to issue it must be extended to the 
county and municipal governments as well as to that of the nation; 
and how or under what guarantees this could be done, he could not 
see his way tosay. This view of his attitude we have drawn rather 
from his conversations, than from his writings; to one point he 
continually returned in these conversations—that his sympathies 
had lain with the working classes since the very beginning of his 
career as an economist, that he had always labored for their ad- 
vancement, and he was convinced that any other course than that 
he was pursuing would be inconsistent with his past record. 

To the very last he was fully awake to all that was going on 
around him. About a week before his death we called, at his re- 
quest, and undertook to assist him in procuring a competent trans- 
lator for Dr. Dihring’s chief work. Although he had been suffer- 
ing from the failure of his sight, he was well informed as to the 
latest appearances in the field of economic literature, and had half 
a dozen articles or papers, which he was urgent to have us read.f 

* Very recently he seems to have changed his mind on this point, and to have 
adopted the views of the advocates of an exclusively national paper-money. 

+ Mr. Carey was not so extensive a reader of purely economical literature, as was 
his friend, Mr. Colwell. He read much more widely in collateral lines—history, 
travels, statistics, and the like. He was more eager to learn the facts, than to acquaint 
himself with the dreary discussions about facts, which make up much of the literature 
of the «*dismal science,”’ But the driest book of facts, though it contained nothing but 
statistical tables, was full of interest for him, as he had that glance of divination which 
discerned a truth where a common eye would see nothing. He used to compare himself 


to Berzelius, whom a visitor once asked about his apparatus of chemical study, and 
was pointed to a solitary blow-pipe in a corner of the room. 
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Among his last requests was that we should reprint, in the PENN 
Montn ty, Mr. Ingram’s paper on the “ Position and Prospects of 
Political Economy.” For the “ Historical School,” to which Mr. 
Ingram belongs, he had some admiration as destroyers, but he felt 
no confidence in their power to build up anything. Prof. Cliffe 
Leslie, he said, had spent twenty pages in attempting a definition 
of wealth, and had ended by the conclusion that wealth was a 
pretty hard thing to define, after all. Their great authority Roscher 
he had read but without obtaining any edification, and he 
had come to the conclusion that the “ Historical Method ”’ consisted 
in quoting every one’s opinion, from Aristotle down, on every 
subject, and winding up by having none of your own.* He referred 
with especial pleasure to his recent meeting with Dr. Acland of 
Oxford, to whom he had put the case of American Protectionists 
in a shape which was new to the doctor. Showing him that man 
is a most expensive machine to produce in full completeness, and 
the one especially needed for the development of the vast resources 
of our country, he had added: « Now under Free Trade we would 
import your other commodities and leave your men at home; while, 
under Protection, we cease to buy your cheaper wares, and get 
your men delivered free of cost on our wharves. Which policy, 
then, suits us best ?” 

The weekly gathering of Philadelphians and strangers at his 
house, was one of the pleasantest of meetings to those who were 
permitted to enjoy it. Whatever visitor of notable worth or name 
was to be found in our city, was sure to be carried thither, to meet 
not only Mr. Carey, but one of the most remarkable assemblages of 
character and intelligence to be found in any American city. During 
the hospitalities of the Centennial year, these Vespers, as he called 
them, were especially thronged, and multitudes of our distinguished 
visitors carried away the pleasantest recollections of his hospitality 
and of the society they met under his roof. He had seen nearly 
all of his own generation pass away as the years went by; only a 
few of his earlier associates—General Patterson, Mr. Chandler, 
Hon. Win. D. Lewis, may be mentioned—remained of the goodly 
company that once included Condy Raguet, Clement C. Biddle, and 





* We need hardly say that, although as little in agreement with the new school as 
was Mr. Carey, we do not quite share his estimate of it, especially as regards Professor 
Cliffe Leslie. 
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Henry Vethake. But “wo younger generations had gathered 
around him,—his friends, yet with a reverence due to his superior 
age and his great services to society. In his Vespers, desirable and 
pleasant people of all sorts, artists, authors, journalists, men of 
business, met ona free and friendly footing. As he said to Mr. 
Didier—* We discuss everything and decide nothing.” 

In social intercourse Mr. Carey was one of the most delightful 
of men. His easy, simple manner, his kindliness of disposition, 
his inexhaustible store of anecdote and repartee, his reckless, half- 
humorous speeches, the impression he created of a racy, intense 
individuality, his richly characteristic voice, his beautiful bright 
black eyes, and the other traces of a manly beauty which must 
have been extraordinary when he was a younger man, all attracted 
men’s attentive regard to the very last. An English economist 
once said to us, “ When I came to America, there was one man I 
determined I would not go to see, and that was Henry C. Carey. 
But a friend persuaded me to go, and now I must say that if there 
be one man in America I would not have missed seeing, it is Henry 
C. Carey.” Those who had known him only in the vehemence of 
his books, and had felt the unsparing severity of his criticisms, were 
thus surprised to find his vehemence more than overbalanced by a 
genuine kindliness and a warm hospitality, to which none were 
more welcome than his English visitors. But in conversation he 
was even more unreserved and open to misrepresentation than in 
his writings. He spoke, however, with perfect confidence; a 
thorough gentleman himself, he could not suppose his guests to be 
less than that. Only once was this confidence painfully abused, 
and that by a fellow-countryman of some prominence, who for- 
merly enjoyed access to his home. This person saw fit to make 
public an unguarded remark of Mr. Carey’s on the occasion of Mr. 
Cobden’s death, and caused him to be grossly misjudged by some 
who had no opportunity to know him better.* There was in Mr. 
Carey something of that contrast of manner and character which 
we find in Walter Savage Landor, of whom Dickens has drawn 
such an amusing sketch in Bleak House. In the case of each it 
was easy for stupidity to misconstrue or malice to misrepresent 


* This story now circulates in the British Free Trade press, as part of a speech made 
by Mr. Carey a¢ a public meeting. In this form it has turned up even in Japan. It 
will next appear, no doubt, as a quotation from his works. 
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the man’s real character. One of the three still living who have 
known him best and longest, Mr. Joseph R. Chandler, writes of him : 

“Beyond the extended fame of a brilliant writer, beyond suc- 
cessful efforts as a man of business, is the memory of Henry C. 
Carey dear to his friends as a man of generous sympathies, a man 
that made his companionship profitable as it was delightful; as 
one to. whom in prosperity the associate loved to make known his 
success for the pleasure that was given; as one who loved to seek 
out the unfortunate and lighten disappointment by practical sym- 
pathy .... He wasacheerful contributor to the active amuse- 
ment of youth and manhood, holding in restraint all inclination 
that might by indulgence lessen the high consideration of others, 
or at least operate against that self-respect which every gentleman 
desires to deserve or enjoy. That cheerfulness, that vivacity which 
distinguished his earlier and even his matured years, were only 
softened by advanced age, and those who have known Mr. Carey 
‘half a century back, recognized in the playfulness of his fancy and 
the strength and appropriateness of his language, only the general 
influence of time and association.’’* 

In his domestic relations, Mr. Carey was a man of great warmth 
and delicacy of feeling. He was especially a most devoted hus- 
band. He was married to a sister of C. R. Leslie the artist, but 


lost his wife in 1847. He was tenderly devoted to her memory. 
“No man,” Mr. Baird says, “ ever more truly mourned a wife than 


” 


he. 

Of late years his health had been giving way, and his friends 
were for years past contemplating with pain the certainty that they 
must soon lose him. Just before his death he had been very much 
better. Indeed, it was his restoration to better health which in- 
duced him to attend the annual dinner of the Hibernian Society, 
where he caught the cold, which a week later resulted fatally. Upto 
within a few hours of his death, there was no immediate apprehen- 
sion felt that he was seriously in danger. His last words were a 
prayer for sleep to come. His death was not unwished for, on his 
own part. To a person of his stirring character, the privations of 
old age were very keen, and not even the loving care shown him 
in his domestic circle, and the attentions of his large circle of 
friends, could quite prevent his feeling them. He often spoke of 
himself as having lived too long, and although it was in a pleasant 


humorous way, yet there seemed to be a real feeling behind the 
words, 





* The North American, October 14th, 1879. 
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Abit ad plures. He has gone toa world of less friction than 
ours, finding the rest for which he sighed, and finding it in some 
nobler service than any that was open to him here. Mr. Carey 
was not, in the ordinary sense of the word, a religious man. He 
was in the membership of no church; he had been brought up in 
a generation when chirch-membership was rarer than it is now 
among men of education. But that which makes the essential dif- 
ference between a good man and a bad one must have been in this 
man’s heart, for his life was spent in the service of his fellow-men. 
What are called religious themes, we have heard him discuss with 
seriousness, and with an evident leaning to the Catholic Church, 
of which his father had been a pious and zealous member. But 
he had little liking for either speculations or emotions in this con- 
nection. He liked that presentation of Christianity upon which 
his friend the late Stephen Colwell laid the most stress, the Chris- 
tianity of charity, of duty, of active benevolence. Nor was his 
own benevolent feeling a matter of vague generalities and of care 
for the interests of mankind; he made sacrifices for the needy and 
the helpless, and his heart was never closed to any cry of distress. 
And it was no small satisfaction to himself that in his own writings 
he had done so much 

To justify the ways of God to men; 

and to vindicate Divine Providence from the charges against its 
wisdom and goodness, which are implied in the theories and the 
writings of the older Economists. His feeling that thus he had 
been serving “ the Intelligence at the heart of things,” in his own 
way and in his place as an investigator of social phenomena, 
showed itself not only in his conversation, but also in his writings, 
especially in 7he Unity of Law, the last of his books. And while 
perhaps, he was disposed, by his special studies, to lay too much 
stress upon the merely economical aspect of human life, he had no 
sympathy with the popular materialism which has become the 
fashion in these days; he could not speak of these new theories 
without repulsion, and he exulted in everything of value which ap- 
peared in refutation of them. 

He loved righteousness and hated iniquity. 

Rosert ELiis THOMPSON. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF STATE 
HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 


HOSE who are engaged in that special department of medi- . 
cine, the treatment of insanity, are at times surprised and 
perplexed by the ignorance of the present condition of their work 
existing in the minds of some intelligent people when conversing 
or writing on the subject; their despair should not be hopeless, 
however, as a little reflection will convince them that it is but the 
dark hour before the dawn—even the honorable bench itself, now 
but rarely indulging them in a laugh over an absurd decision, as 
of yore. But with another class of complainers, the outlook is 
more hopeless; the confirmed novel-reader is not amenable to the 
influence of the senses in his intercourse with real life, and though 
the whole machinery of.a hospital be stayed, that he and his 
numerous relations may take a fair look at the inside, he will go 
home quoting the horrors gathered in British blue-books of fifty 
years ago and rehearsed in the sensational fiction of the day. 
Against such, society has little need to arm itself, were it not for a 
possible source of mischief lurking in their accounts of the horrors 
of hospital life, of which they themselves little dream: the ease 
with which such calumnies are disproved, tends to make us too 
lenient in our further investigations, and we set down as perfect, 
what we merely find to be far better than was expected. We find 
. the golden rule occupying the place of honor, instead of iron chains, 
and more kindness displayed towards one unfortunate patient within 
the walls of such places, than would be bestowed upon hundreds. 
outside at the hands of their fellow-citizens. For so grand a 
triumph over the prejudices of ages, we should heartily congratu- 
late the alienists and ourselves, and especially those immortal phil- 
anthropists whose labors were instrumental in its accomplishment ; 
and we should also look forward with hope to the time when this 
same charity shall be observed by the world in general in its treat- 
ment of its insane brethren. 

But it may be properly questioned whether this roseate view of 
the kind, considerate, and charitable character of the treatment 
of patients by these hospitals really assures us that their whole 
duty is accomplished. Readers of the recent periodical literature 
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of this country could scarcely have failed to notice such expressions 
of doubt in the numerous corners devoted to a discussion of this 
subject, in which the writers not seldom showed a tendency to go 
deeper than the surface, to see if other things kept pace with the 
advance in humanitarian views. Not less than eleven such mono- 
graphs, papers, and editorial discussions, exclusive of newspaper 
notices, have appeared during the first half of the present year. 
These various criticisms and apologies contain undoubtedly much 
that is too true, and we can safely say that but few of them will be 
totally without influence in bettering the condition of this helpless 
class. But the writer would here put in his protest against the 
unfortunate fault, invariably found in the criticisms that have been 
examined so far, which takes for granted that the condition of one 
hospital, or the condition of the hospitals of one state, represents 
the condition of American hospitals for the insane. No greater 
mistake can be made than to suppose that the hospitals scattered 
over this extensive and varied territory, with a local autonomy and 
characteristics peculiar to each section, should bow before the 
mirror held up to any one of their number as their own image, be 
it situated in the states of Pennsylvania, Maine or Texas. Hence 
comes the inherent weakness of the arguments contained in many 
of the late contributions to this subject, notably those emanating 
from a circle of neurologists in New York state. When Dr. 
Hammond, Dr. Spitzka, and Dr. Van de Warker tell us that the 
prevailing characteristics of American superintendents are igno- 
rance, extravagance, venality and betrayals of trust, we lose confi- 
dence in all their utterances, for our experience and observation 
tell us that the contrary is true. Had they the manliness to aim 
their fire directly at the front ranks of the enemy, and not over 
the heads of a nation, their shots might have infinitely more effect. 
Let them tell us that the superintendents of New York state asyl- 
ums are stupid, corrupt and neglectful of duty, and those of us 
who are true citizens of New York, will set about to test the accu- 
racy of the statement; while those of us who live in Maine, in 
Florida, or in Texas, will not draw wrong inferences about our own 
institutions. This country is too large for such rash generalizations, 
what is true in one part is often far less true in another, or it may 
be totally false. What the subject needs is a quiet criticism of its 
conditions as exemplified in a single state, or even a single hospital. 
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No wholesale iconoclasm is needed either; but a patient, pains- 
taking improvement of existing systems, the outcome of but 
seventy or eighty years of experiment; and a careful application 
of remedies, if any be needed, to enable the hospitals to accom- 
plish in the best manner the beneficent work assigned them. 

It has seemed to the present writer that the cause he has deeply 
at heart, the welfare of the mentally sick, demands of him a state- 
ment of what seem to be real defects in the management of the in- 
sane in the state hospitals of Pennsylvania. As to the corporate 
and private hospitals of the state in question, and the institutions 
of other states, let the criticism be applied only where it fits. 

And what, in the first place, are the real uses of an hospital for 
the insane? Truly, the cure or the care of the insane. And by 
what methods are these accomplished? But a slight acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject will introduce us to the answer 
of this question in the stereotyped statement about the limited 
usefulness of drugs, the great importance of bodily and mental 
hygiene, and of physical and moral treatment. Thus we become 
impftessed with a great fact, by the general admission of all authori- 
ties: the supreme importance of the so-called moral treatment. 
It is for this that the majority of patients are sent from home; 
this only can they obtain in an hospital, which is unattainable in a 
well regulated private family. The moral treatment of patients in 
these institutions is accomplished in two ways: by mechanical ap- 
pliances, chief amongst which are the proper construction and ar- 
rangement of buildings and grounds; and by mental appliances, 
as found in the organization and management of the institution. 
The question of the correct construction of hospitals for the insane 
is fairly under experiment in this state; let us proceed at once, 
therefore, to a consideration of the sources of the mental appliances 
in use. 

In examining the working methods of these hospitals, wherein 
from four to seven hundred patients are cared for, we have two 
things to notice: (1.) The character of the by-laws or regulations 
governing them; and (2) the faithfulness with which the said by- 
laws are followed in practice. Such an examination of all the in- 
sanity hospitals in Pennsylvania, wholly under state control, is easier 
than it might at first appear, since the by-laws in force at the Dan- 
ville hospital are an exact reprint of those framed for the Harris- 
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burg institution many years ago, and still in use there, while all 
indications point to an entire acceptance of the same by the trus- 
tees of the Warren Hospital as soon as that institution is placed in 
running order. Their application to the hospital being erected at 
Norristown remains in doubt, as the record of the commissioners 
engaged in its construction shows a decided tendency to revolt 
against some of the straight-laced traditions of the day. 

The mode of government of the first state institution of Penn. 
sylvania, the State Lunatic Hospital at Harrisburg, was provided 
for by Act of Legislature of April 14th, 1845, directing the ap- 
pointment of nine Trustees by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who, in the language of the Act, “shall 
manage and direct the concerns of the institution, and make all 
necessary by-laws and regulations.” Vacancies in their body 
were to be filled by re-appointments to serve three years. They 
were further directed to “ appoint the superintendent, who shall be 
a skilful physician, subject to removal or re-election no oftener 
than in periods of ten years, except by infidelity to the trust re- 
posed in him, or for incompetency.” Section 6 of this Act reads: 
“The superintending physician shall appoint and exercise entire 
control over all subordinate officers and assistants in the Institu- 
tion, and shall have entire direction of the duties of the same.” 
Other sections follow, containing various provisions not strictly 
relating to the government of the hospital, as may be also said of 
frequent legislation since the passage of the original Act; so that 
in the quotations made above we have the main points of all that 
has been laid down by legislative enactment affecting the man- 
agement of the State Lunatic Hospital at Harrisburg. The 
next purely state institution, the State Hospital for the Insane at 
Danville, commenced operations in the.latter part of 1872; on the 
27th of March, 1873, an act was passed relating to this institution, 
in which the wording of the Act of ’45 was closely followed, the 
provisions being applied to the new hospital without change. 

Having thus reviewed the statute laws relating to the manage- 
ment of these charities, we are the better prepared to examine the 
by-laws which they themselves have established for their govern- 
ance, in accordance with the provisions of the several Acts. 

The first chapter of this document provides for the manner of 
working of the Board of Trustees, and contains the various direc- 
tions necessary for their own self-government. 
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The first section of the second chapter names those who are 
said to be the resident officers of the hospital: namely, a superin- 
tendent, two assistant physicians, a steward, and a matron, “all of 
whom shall reside on the premises, and devote their whole time 
to the interests of the Institution.” Section 2 directs that no 
officer shall resign without giving three months previous notice. 
The resignation of the superintendent shall be tendered to the 
Board ; that of other officers to the superintendent. 

Chapter III. is devoted to the duties of the superintendent. 
Section I reads: “ The superintendent shall be the chief executive 
officer of the hospital. ‘He shall appoint and exercise entire con- 
trol over all subordinate officers and assistants in the institution, 
and shall have entire direction of the duties of the same.’” To 
the latter part of this section the writer desires to call especial at- 
tention, presenting as it does in a nutshell, the peculiar manage- 
ment of Pennsylvania State Hospitals, in which they differ so 
largely from analogous institutions in neighboring states and the 
civilized world generally. The paragraph in question forms the sixth 
section as quoted above of the Act of 1845, relating to Harrisburg; 
and the second section of the Act of 1873, relating to Danville, and is 
therefore part of the statute law applying to these institutions; its 
practical effect is to render the subordinate persons, humorously 
called officers, mere creatures of the superintendent, who appoints 
them, directs the minutest details of their duties, and discharges 
them at his will. One naturally wonders what the trustees are 
appointed for; and if an election to a superintendency invariably 
produces a saintly character. In considering this subject, however, 
we should not forget the evil effects of a division of supreme au- 
thority in an institution, as was so graphically set forth by Conolly, 
in the closing pages of his work on Zhe Treatment of /nsanity 
without Restraint ; still, such fears should not drive us to the oppo- 
site extreme, with its probably more disastrous consequences. The 
experience of many hospitals has clearly demonstrated the advisa- 
bility of placing the chief direction in the hands of one man, under 
the active control of the trustees or managers, and with certain 
limitations requiring the advice and codperation of his associates— 
an experience similar in results to those of all organizations, from 
the humblest family to the most exalted nation; but when the as- 
sociates of a chief are placed entirely at his mercy, with no redress 
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from the frown of his brow, a vital blow is struck at the efficiency 
of such a system, where the only check on the honesty, imparti- 
ality and thoroughness of so autocratic a leader is in the free appeal 
of his subordinates. For the establishment and maintenance of 
proper executive power in the superintendent, it is zo¢ necessary 
that the subordinate officers should be virtually his hirelings, and 
it is but natural to suppose that so long as such a system continues 
in operation, the hospital cannot retain the services of the best men 
in her subordinate trusts, and that the interests of the patients will 
correspondingly suffer. Sections 2 and 3 of this chapter relate to the 
preparation of rules for the governance of employés, and the 
general superintendence of buildings, furniture and stock. Section 
4 directs him to learn the condition of each patient daily, adding : 
“ He shall have entire direction of their medical, moral and dietetic 
treatment ; and his instructions respecting them are to be implicitly 
obeyed by all persons about the establishment.” The remaining 
seven sections direct the keeping of a-record of correspondence ; 
the employment of subordinates; the presenting of records and 
reports to the trustees; and the immediate transfer of all moneys 
to the treasurer. 

A critical examination of the powers of this officer, thus set 
forth, will fail to discover anything in the least objectionable, viewed 
in the light of the best interests of the institutions, with the single 
exception of the first section, some of the unfortunate results of 
which have already been mildly dwelt upon. It should, however, 
be here understood that the requirements of this chapter by no 
means represent the full amount of detailed work and authority 
discharged by the superintendents at present, owing to the inevit- 
able action of the section placing unlimited power in their hands. 
The intimacy of relationship between all portions of the machinery 
of a hospital for insanity and the object of its existence—the 
treatment of individual cases—is little understood by the majority 
of people at the present day, and was doubtless even as little un- 
derstood by many alienists but a few years ago; the absence of 
anything without an influence, directly or indirectly, on the conduct 
of the treatment, either in the buildings, the grounds, or the farm 
is very apparent to those engaged in this work, and it is probably 
to a desire to continue everything in the most effective condition 
that an absorption of the powers and duties usually pertaining to 
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stewards by the superintendents of these hospitals is mainly due, 
Certain it is that few of the non-clerical duties of the former offi- 
cials, as laid down in the by-laws, to be noticed further on, are 
actually performed by them, being discharged instead by the 
superintendents. This merging of the principal duties of the 
steward in the work of the superintendent, though probably not 
intended by the trustees, is certainly productive of much good in 
securing greater efficiency in the management of the employees, 
and avoiding the evils of clashing authority ; with it, however, the 
importance of the superintendent’s position becomes greatly en- 
hanced, and it is of much moment that the duties thus pertaining 
to it be discharged in the best manner, whether he be at home or 
temporarily absent. As now constituted, these hospitals have no 
official to render him proper assistance when on duty, or represent 
him when absent or sick, as the assistant physicians at present are 
very apt to be inexperienced, and, besides, are all equal in authority. 
The rule is certainly poor if it fails to work both ways—if a con- 
centration of executive authority is desirable when the superin- 
tendent is at home and well, it should be equally, or more, desirable | 
when he is absent or sick. Either some gradation of authority 
should be established among assistant physicians by exact rules, 
or an assistant superintendent should be appointed. 

Chapter IV. is devoted to the duties of the Treasurer, who is 
usually a bank officer in the nearest town. 

Chapter V. relates to the duties of the Assistant Physicians. 
In Section 1 they are directed to take charge of the “ shop”— 
presumably the dispensary—“ and shall prepare and superintend 
the administration of the medicine.” Section 2 reads: “ The assist- 
ant physicians shall have charge of the male and female departments, 
respectively, as the superintendent may designate ; and the assist- 
ant physician in charge of the male department shall perform the 
duties of supervisor.” The first part of this section is a dead-letter 
in the practical management of the hospitals in question; the 
assjstant physicians do not have charge of any of the wards, nor 
have they the authority to direct the slightest hygienic disposition 
of them or their contained patients. The latter part of the same 
section is ludicrously indicative of the fossilary character of the 
whole, and the blindness with which a set of rules drawn up for 
One institution has been followed by another: the provision was 
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designed for the Harrisburg hospital when without a male super- 
visor, but as that institution has now possessed one for many years, 
and the Danville Hospital always had one, the absurdity of its 
further retention is manifest. Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6 direct them 
to visit the wards twice a day, and more frequently if necessary ; 
to report negligence in subordinates; to study the patients care- 
fully and exert a moral influence over them; to direct the amuse- 
ments and exercise ; to keep a case record ; and to-perform all other 
services in the medical department. The last section attempts to 
make provision for the absence of the superintendent, when each 
assistant pliysician is to direct the department to which he is as- 
signed, the senior assistant representing the superintendent in 
matters of general concern. 

Were the provisions of this chapter adhered to in practice, we 
would say: so far, so good. It is true, the requirement to act as 
druggist operates as a serious hindrance to the proper performance 
of strictly medical duty; but this is a difficulty not easily over- 
come in those hospitals presumed to be too small to afford the ad- 
. ditional cost of an apothecary. There is, however, a practice 
prevalent in these institutions, that seems still further to turn the 
attention of the assistant physicians from their proper employment 
and study, and that effectually annihilates any time they have left 
after their perfunctory walks through the wards and performance 
of apothecary work: this is the necessity they are under to pre- 
pare popular lectures, etc., to be delivered regularly every week 
during one-half of the year in the chapel of the hospital, designed 
as a combination of amusement and instruction for the patients, 
but generally becoming an intolerable bore all around. Though 
much time is usually consumed in a laudable endeavor to make 
these efforts entertaining, I have yet to see any results at all com- 
mensurate with its value. In regard to similar entertainments given 
by persons unconnected with the hospital, the results are very dif- 
ferent; such entertainments are eminently useful in varying the 
monotonous life the patients are compelled to endure, and the ghi- 
lanthropists who offer to conduct them are deserving of the great- 
est encouragement. 

But I would here digress somewhat in calling attention to a 
tendency of these institutions at present to devote much more 
time to systematic amusement than to systematic employment ; 
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obviously it is easier to reduce the giving of stereopticon enter- 
tainments, lectures, readings and amateur theatricals to a sys- 
tem than it is to deal with the difficult matter of systematic 
employment ; the. reading, lecture, or other entertainment, does 
not take the willingness of individual patients into account, and 
it is proceeded with all the same whether a few of them stay away 
or not; but when it comes to inducing patients to take an 
interest in an employment of some kind, and endeavoring to keep 
the interest alive when once shown, we have evidently to deal with 
individual cases and will surely encounter great difficulty. It isin 
creating systematic employment for the large number of patients 
whom it would benefit, and in the proper selection and supervision of 
such patients, that progress is urgently needed ; together with an 
abandonment of the present haphazard method of merely allowing 
patients to help the employés, if the latter desire it, which results 
in the overworking of the few and the enforced idleness of the 
many. The amusements: have. their proper place, and should go 
with the employments like butter with bread, as an important ac- 
cessory of more solid and satisfying fare. 

We have conceded three things as the duties discharged by 
these medical gentlemen, who are paid salaries by the state for 
the purpose of assisting in the treatment of the patients: viz., the 
work of the apothecary; that of the popular lecturer; and certain 
walks through the wards at stated intervals. It is to be presumed 
these latter feats are still required, owing to an occasional necessity 
for the treatment of a boil, an indolent ulcer, or a sore toe, since 
the medical, moral, and dietetic treatment of the main disease 
itself does not fall within their powers. The authority properly 
belonging to them in these matters is entirely exercised by certain 
persons, other than the superintendent, who are superior to the 
assistant physicians in the practical management of the patients: 
namely, the supervisors. It is to these persons, not to the assistants, 
that all accounts of accidents or of changes in the condition of patients 
are to be reported immediately ; and it is for them to say when a 
patient is in & fit state for exercise or had best remain in a condi- 
tion of repose; in fact it is to them that the whole management in 
detail of two or three hundred patients is confided while the super- 
intendent is engaged in the general supervision of the institution. 
The individuals thus placed in positions bearing so closely on the 
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interests of each individual case, are not medical men or women, 
not even educated men or women, but merely those attendants or 
employés who appear to deserve this promotion from long service 
in the hospital—facts totally at variance with .the letter and the 
spirit of even these rules. A few figures may enable us to appre- 
ciate some of the results of this mistaken policy in crippling the 
efficient working of these charities, by.keeping up a constant ap- 
prenticeship among the so-called medical officers; for instance, 
during twenty-five years of the existence of the Harrisburg insti- 
tution, namely, from 1851 to 1876, there were sixteen changes of 
assistants—an average of one change in 1.56 years. The institu- 
tion at Danville shows six changes in the six and a half years it 
has been in operation. Such frequent introductions into our hos- 
pitals for the insane of the raw material turned out by the medical 
colleges has no parallel in the ordinary annual changes of resident 
physicians in general hospitals, for in the latter case the numerous 
visiting physicians and surgeons supply the requisite skill in diag- 
nosis and treatment, without being engrossed, like the superintend- 
ents, in the secular care of the institutions. 

Chapter VI. defines the duties of the steward. For the sake 
of brevity it may be said that they are comprised under the fol- 
lowing heads: the keeping of the business accounts; the purchas- 
ing of supplies and incidental necessaries ; the management of the 
business of the farm, garden, etc.; the keeping of the male cloth- 
ing list; and the reporting of abuses to the superintendent. 

It will be seen that the duties confided to this official appear to 
be of two kinds: administerial and clerical—the latter largely 
predominating. Outside of the sections in which the methods of 
keeping the accounts are detailed, there is no single duty assigned 
to him which is not especially ordered to be exercised only “ under 
the direction of the superintendent ;” even without the legislative 
provision therefore, which places him completely in the hands of 
the superintendent, his administration of his department would 
be but illusory, while under the said provision the office is entirely 
shorn of responsibility. On the whole, it would appear'that a proper 
appreciation of the “ Queen’s English” suggests the propriety of 
seeking another word than “Steward” to properly designate the 
position of this official. 

Chapter VII. specifies the duties of the Matron. In section 1, 
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under the general direction of the superintendent, she is given 
charge of the domestic concerns of the house, instructed to fre- 
quently inspect all other departments of the same, and assist in 
securing the faithfulness of subordinates. Section 2 gives her the 
general oversight of the domestics, and superintendence of the 
cooking and distribution of the food. Section 3 instructs her to 
frequently visit all parts of the institution to secure the neatness 
and welfare of the whole. 

There has certainly been either a careless interpretation of some 
of the provisions of this chapter, or a tacit suspension of the same, for 
the duties performed by the matron are entirely comprehended in 
the second section, to which might be added the supervision of the 
laundry. To inspect any other portion of the main building than 
the centre, would be considered an impertinence on her part. 

Chapter VIII. relates to supervision and attendance on patients 
—a matter of the utmost importance. It is here that the machi- 
nery of the institution comes into closest bearing with the recipients 
of its care; and the perfection, or want of perfection, of this por- 
tion undoubtedly contributes largely to the ultimate results. It is 
in this direction, too, that improvements must tend largely in the 
future, as in the past, notwithstanding the brilliant progress already 
made since the days of Pinel. The duties of these supervisors 
are not specified by the trustees, but an inkling of the powers 
accorded them by the superintendent has been already given, 
when speaking of the assistant physicians. They are each in 
practical charge of their respective sides, under the superintend- 
ent, while the medical men are confined to the drug shop, engaged 
in pounding and compounding the very limited list of drugs em- 
ployed, and in various oratorical displays in the chapel. Examples 
of the evils of placing the whole care of patients, except the pre- 
scribing of drugs, in the hands of ignorant, non-medical persons, 
are by no means rare, and present themselvelves in a thousand 
and one forms to the eyes of a painstaking observer. It requires 
however, no astuteness of understanding to draw lessons from such 
cases as the following, the careful narration of which the writer 
will vouch for: a lady, in good circumstances, being left alone in 
the world, with a family of small children, resorted to dress-making 
asa means of supporting herself and little ones; she became jn- 
sane, and was sent to an asylum, together with a narration of the 
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facts relating to her history, in which the insanity was attributed 
to overwork and anxiety. Being only affected with harmless de- 
lusions relating to wealth, power, etc., she was readily induced to 
go to work in the sewing-rooms, by the non-medical person in charge 
of the female wards, who knew or cared nothing for her history, 
and only acted according to the general advisability of getting as 
many patients at work as possible. The result was the production 
of a new delusion: the patient believed she was placed in charge 
of the sewing-rooms, with large wages, and exerted herself pro- 
digiously in consequence ; becoming troublesome here, she was 
transferred to the laundry, where the same thing was re-enacted, 
resulting in final complete exhaustion and confinement to bed. 
After convalescence she was not allowed to yo to work again, 
owing to the indirectly exerted influence of the assistant physician, 
and the rest and quiet which she had all along needed effected a 
gradual restoration. 

Besides the prescribing of the amount of occupation or diver- 
sion, of exercise or rest, suitable’ to individual cases, there is 
another remedial measure largely confided to the hands of these 
individuals—the management of the restraining apparatus. I do 
not wish to unduly horrify the public in making the statement 
that the application of wristlets and straps, gloves, muffs and 
camisoles, and especially of seclusion in rooms, is largely in the 
hands of attendants and head-attendants, or supervisors, since 
the superintendents keep a watchful eye for very patent abuses 
in such things, usually restoring the liberty of those unjusti- 
fiably confined, when discovered; but the practical management 
of mechanical restraint, in most cases, by the supervisor, is an 
undoubted fact, and cannot be other than a hindrance to the solu- 
tion of the vexed question of the true value of this agent in the 
treatment of insanity. The Earl of Shaftesbury and the other 
British Commissioners in Lunacy may be enthusiasts on the subject 
of the abolition of all mechanical restraint, when measured by a 
comparison of their professions and results, but in any case, their 
enthusiasm, like that of many others, contains much truth, which 
can only be tested or adopted at the hands of educated men, ac- 
quainted with the theoretical as well as practical side of their 
speciality. 

The remaining sections of this chapter, being the last of the 
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by-laws relating to the management of the institutions, direct 
the appointment of an attendant of each sex to take charge of the 
wards during the night. 

Such, then, is a careful, and we trust impartial, statement of the 
methods by which these public charities are administered at the 
present day. The purpose of this paper being the indication of those 
faults and their cause which cry loudly for remedy at the hands of 
the proper authorities, it is not thought necessary to mention the 
many excellent details which redound to the credit of the several 
superintendents. Their devotion to duty and strict integrity pro- 
~ perly challenge our admiration, but should not be allowed to warp 
our judgment. 

We have then a great hospital, built and maintained at public 
expense, and formally turned over to the charge of nine honorable 
gentlemen, for their fostering care and protection, of which solemn 
trust, the same nine gentlemen immediately proceed to dispossess 
themselves, by the passage of certain rules and regulations effect- 
ually delegating their duties to another : to wit, they elect a superin- 
tendent, and tell him to hire persons to assist him officially, over 
whom he shall have absolute control, and with whom they shall have 
nothing whatever to do! Is it a wonder that their charges even 
can appreciate the results of this? Unless the superintendent is 
grossly incompetent, an autocracy becomes established, bearing 
a striking resemblance to the Czar’s rule. The abdicators are 
shown around the buildings at their regular visits, like strangers: 
they enjoy their quarterly dinners, and return home satisfied. 

The lowering of the positions of co-adjutor officers is a natural 
consequence. But there is more executive work than one man can 
perform: this is readily met by the elevation of ignorant persons 
from the ranks of attendants, who can find no excuse in the by- 
laws, or elsewhere, to arrogate to themselves inconvenient authority. 

Let us ask a question: Do these institutions, thus managed, 
fulfil the objects for which philanthropic legislators created them: 
namely, the rendering of the best hospital treatment, instead of 
poor-house care, to the insane poor? The answer cannot be un- 
reservedly in the affirmative, when it is remembered that the pa- 
tients themselves are in the care and control of non-medical per- 
sons in each class of institutions; while the doctors in the former 
are busy in looking after the general concerns of the institution, 
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or in searching out funny stories to read in the hospital lecture- 
room. As there is but one man to prescribe, too, in the so-called 
hospitals, the sateria medica is apt to get into ruts that represent 
very oddly the medical science of the day. For instance, one of 
these institutions contained, not a dozen months ago, three hundred 
and sixty patients on a chance day, taken at random; of these, one 
hundred and ten were taking medicine—forty-three per cent. of 
whom took the same mixture, while all other formulas in use at 
the time numbered eight, and were dosed out to fifty-nine patients. 
Without unnecessarily exalting the functions of drugs, in the treat- 
ment of insanity, per se, it does seem that they deserve somewhat 
more consideration than this indicates. It is hardly requisite to 
add that electrotherapy or hydrotherapy are totally unused. 

Are not the results, then, somewhat short of the intentions of 
those philanthropists who, years ago, started the movement of con- 
veying patients from almshouses to costly state institutions, that 
they might receive the sorely needed medical treatment, as well as 
better living conditions? That they are placed amongst excellent 
surroundings and treated with unvarying kindness in these insti- 
tutions, I emphatically bear witness to; but that this constitutes 
the whole duty of a real hospital is certainly more than doubtful. 

There has been some discussion, recently, relative to govern- 
ment supervision of the insane in hospitals and almshouses, and 
the plans of the British and Scotch Commissioners in Lunacy have 
been freely thrust upon us by enthusiastic advocates, as models for 
-close imitation, Such acentral board for the whole country could 
only have been advocated by persons ignorant of the detail work 
and powers of these boards, and the difficulty of applying their 
regulations to the much greater territory of the United States. A 
patient, for instance, would certainly die, or get well, before his 
admission to some of the remoter hospitals could be sanctioned 
by the central authority at Washington. State boards of insanity, 
on the other hand, are quite practicable, and some of the states, 
including Pennsylvania, are already supplied with them in the form 
of Boards of Public Charities. The additional supervision such 
boards exercise over other charitable, correctional, and reformatory 
institutions, by no means prevents the exercise of their full power 
over all cases of insanity under treatment, as the latter are concen- 
trated in fewer groups than in England, but few cases being cared 
for outside of hospitals or almshouses. 
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The Board of Public Charities of Pennsylvania, which was 
created by Act of Legislature, approved April 24th, 1869, has 
nearly the same powers over the insane of the state in charitable 
hospitals and almshouses as is possessed by the British Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy over cases similarly cared for in England and 
Wales. In either case there is but a power of recommendation, 
and not executive authority in remedying abuses. In the 5th 
section of the act mentioned they are given full power to examine 
into the “condition of all charitable institutions” receiving state 
aid; to inquire into “the government of their inmates, the official 
conduct of trustees, directors, and other officers and employes of 
the same * * * and into all other matters pertaining to their use- 
fulness and good management.” Any hindrance placed in the 
way of this examination subjects the offenders to a fine of one 
hundred dollars. The 6th section further specifically directs them 
to visit all such charities at least once in each year, and report to 
the Legislature “whether the objects of the several institutions 
are accomplished ; whether the laws in relation to them are fully 
complied with,” together with any recommendations they may 
deem proper. The same powers are extended to almshouses, etc., 
in the seventh section of the same act. 

From this it may be gathered, that the Board of Public 
Charities of Pennsylvania has ample power to examine into 
abuses of any nature tn any one of the hospitals for insanity 
within the limits of the state, receiving aid from the public treas- 
ury, and to present the result of their examinations to the Legis- 
lature, with any recommendations they may deem called for in 
the premises. Such powers are at present sufficient for the 
purposes in view, and we have no doubt that the gentlemen now 
actively discharging the duties of this board will, in time, succeed 
as thoroughly in the work before them as analogous boards in older 
countries. 

It may now be desirable to emphasize the main points of this 
criticism by a brief recapitulation of the faults that have been indi- 
cated, and a statement of the methods by which, in the opinion of 
the writer, the same may be avoided in the future. And first: 
great regret must be expressed that the trustees of some of these 
institutions feel it incumbent on them to shirk the serious respon- 
sibilities they have taken upon themselves, in consenting to act in 
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this capacity. While much more could be done by them at pre- 
sent than is dreamed of by themselves for the welfare of their 
charges, it cannot be expected, however, that they will be able to 
discharge a tithe of their duties until certain mischievous legisla- 
tion, the fons ct origo mali, has been repealed. Section 6 of the 
Act of April 14th, 1845; and section 2 of the Act of March 27th, 
1873, should therefore be at once repealed. The laudable object 
of still retaining the hospital in the charge of the superintendent, 
would be properly and fully provided for by the adoption of some 
such clause as the following : “ Under the direction of the trustees, 
the superintendent shall exercise supreme control over all officers 
and departments of the institution.” This, beimg passed by the 
Legislature and repeated in the by-laws, would, together with the 
fourth section of the chapter relating to his duties, as it now stands, 
confer upon him ample authority for all the necessities of the case, 
while the trustees would retain to themselves the appointments 
and dismissals of his colleagues, and thus be better able to pro- 
perly exercise their powers of general government. 

II. Aresponsible medical officer should be elected and appointed 
by the Board of Trustees, who should be the superintendent’s as- 
sistant in the routine duties of his position especially, such as the 
reception of patients, etc.; who should aid him in keeping all por- 
tions of the institution under constant supervision and control ; 
and who should be competent to properly represent him when 
absent, thus ensuring an efficient head to the institution at all 
times. To these duties should be added, zuter alia, the especial 
direction of the employments, exercise, and amusements of the 
patients throughout the institution, that the efforts of the assist- 
ant physicians to advance these very important matters be pro- 
perly directed and encouraged. With an active man in sucha 
position, wonders could be done in introducing system in the em- 
ployments of a large hospital, and above all, the employments 
could be kept up, and would lose the present character of oc- 
casional energetic spurts with quick following languor, due to the 
want of constant laborious attention to the subject. 

III. The assistant physicians should be appointed by the trus- 
tees. They should be increased in number, and brought in more 
direct contact with the patients, discharging, in addition to their 
proper duties, the work of the supervisors, thus rendering the latter 
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unnecessary. Besides the removal of faults already mentioned, by 
the adoption of such a system, the nearness of relationship between 
the physicians and individual patients that would follow would be 
of incalculable benefit to the latter, securing to them all the ad- 
vantages Of small institutions in addition to the conveniences that 
can be found only in large ones. With but two or three wards 
under his care, and being in immediate charge of the attendants 
of these wards, a knowledge of the condition of each patient could 
be maintained that is impossible at present, and more care bestowed 
upon their personal hygiene and regimen. This plan would secure 
also much closer supervision of attendants, and thus act as a pre- 
ventive of abuses on their part. In addition, I think there is 
reason to believe that the interests of some of the female patients 
might be advanced by the appointment of assistant physicians of 
their own sex over the wards occupied by them, with powers simi- 
lar to those of the other assistants. 

IV. The steward and the matron should both be appointed ” 
the trustees, and the title of the former changed to clerk, as more 
properly representing the character of the position. 

G. Betton Massey, M. D. 








THE PRESENT POSITION AN] PROSPECTS OF POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.* 


AD I been called upon at any other time to preside over this 
H section, I should have followed the example of most of my 
predecessors, in selecting as the subject of the discourse which it 
is usual to deliver from this chair, some one of the special eco- 
nomic questions of the day, which my knowledge might have 
enabled me most adequately, or, let me rather say, least inade- 
quately to treat. But I have felt that the matter with which I 
should deal has been practically determined for. me beforehand. 
An important crisis in the history of our section has taken place. 
Its claim to form a part of the British Association has been dis- 
puted. Some of the cultivators of the older branches of research 
but half recognise the right of Political Economy and Statistics 
to citizenship i in the commonwealth of science, and it is not ob- 
 *A Lecture delivered in the Section of Economic Science and Statistics of the 


British Association for the Advancement of Science, by the Professor of the Section,. 
Professor John K. Ingram. 
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scurely intimated on their part that these studies would do well to 
relinquish pretensions which cannot be sustained, and proceed, 
with or without shame, to take the lower room to which alone 
they are entitled. 

How far this sentiment is entertained by those who would be 
recognised as the best representatives of the mathematical, physi- 
co-chemical, and biological sciences, I am unable to say. But it is 
natural to suppose that no one clothed with an official character in 
the Association could have assumed towards us such an attitude as 
I have described, unless supported by a considerable weight of 
opinion amongst those within the body who are regarded as com- 
petent judges. Still more—and this is what lends a peculiar 
gravity to the incident—such a step could scarcely have been taken 
if the general mass of the intelligent public entertained strong 
convictions as to the genuinely scientific character of political econ- 
omy, as it is usually professed and understood amongst us. It is, 
in fact, well-known that there is a good deal of scepticism current 
on this question. ° There may be seen in various quarters evidences 
sometimes of contemptuous rejection of its claims, sometimes of 
uneasy distrust as to their validity. And evenamongst those who 
admit its services in the past, there is a disposition to regard it as 
essentially effete, and as having no scientific or practical future 
before it. 

When some of our leading economists met not long ago to 
celebrate the centenary of the publication of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, it was plain from the tone of most of the speakers that the 
present position of their studies, as regards their general accepta- 
tion and public influence, was considered to be far from satisfactory. 

“To those who are interested in economic science,” says a 
recent writer in A/znd,! « few things are more noticeable, than the 
small hold which it has upon the thoughts of our generation. 
Legislation has been directly influenced by it in the past, and the 
results of the application of its doctrines are manifest in every de- 
partment of our laws; yet, in spite of its triumph in this region, 
we find a widespread tendency to look on its teaching with sus- 
picion.” 





‘ Rev, W. Cunningham, in a remarkable article, entitled « Political Economy as 
a Moral Science,’’ published in A/ind of July, 1878. 
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“T seem to observe,” said Professor Cairnes in 1870? “in the 
literature and social discussions of the day, signs of belief that 
political economy has ceased to be a fruitful speculation; nay, I 
fear I must go further and admit that it is regarded by some ener- 
getic minds in this country as even worse than unfruitful—as ob- 
structive—a positive hindrance in the path of useful reform. .. . 
It is not denied that the science has done some good; only it is 
thought that its task is pretty well fulfilled.” 

The attitude which the working classes generally take up with 
respect to political economy, may be seen from Mr. Howell’s can-. 
did and instructive book on the Conflicts of Capital and Labor. 

Professor Jevons has recognised quite recently the state of facts 
indicated by these testimonies, though he has no misgiving as to 
any grounds for it in the current methods or doctrines of political 
economy ; if the public do not like the science, so much the worse, 
he thinks, for the public—* the fact is,” he says, “ that just as phy- 
sical science was formerly hated, so now there isa kind of ignorant 
dislike and impatience of political economy.” 

It is plain, therefore, that the low estimate of the studies of 
our section, which is entertained by some members of the Associa- 
tion, is no isolated phenomenon, but is related to a mass of opinion 
outside the body—that in fact the crisis which, as I have said, has 
shown itself in the Association with respect to our section, is only 
the counterpart, in a more limited sphere, of a crisis in the history 
of economic science, which is apparent on the face of English,— 
and, as I shall point out by and by, not of English only, but o1 
European—thought. It is important to understand the origin and 
significance of this state of things; and to that subject, accord- 
ingly, I purpose to direct your attention. 

We must take care to distinguish, at the outset, between two 
views which are sometimes confounded—namely, between the 
opinion that economic facts do not admit of scientific investigation, 
and the quite different opinion that the hitherto prevailing mode 
of studying those facts is unsatisfactory, and many of the current 
generalizations respecting them unsound. That economic phe- 








2 Introductory Lecture delivered in University College, November, 1870, reprinted 
under the title « Political Economy and Laissez faire,” in his Zssays on Lolitical 
Economy, Theoretical and Applied. See pp. 238-240 of that volume. 

3 London, 1878, 
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nomena are capable of scientific treatment is a proposition which 
I do not intend to spend time in demonstrating. It is compre- 
hended in the more general question of the possibility of a scien- 
tific Sociology, and any one who disputes it will have enough to 
do in combating the arguments by which Comte, and Mill, and 
Herbert Spencer have established that possibility. Nor doI intend 
to waste words in showing that, if there be a science of society, no 
other branch of investigation can compete with it in importance 
or in dignity. It has the most momentous influence of all on 
human welfare. It receives contributions from all other depart- 
ments of research—whether in the ascertainment of results to be 
used for its purposes, or in the elaboration of methods to be applied 
in its inquiries. It presides, in fact, over the whole intellectual 
system—an office which some, mistaking the foundation for the 
crown of the edifice, have claimed for mathematics. It is the most 
difficult of all the sciences, because it is that in whieh the phe- 
nomena dealt with are most complex and dependent on the great- 
est variety of conditions, and in which, accordingly, appearances 
are most deceitful, and error takes the most plausible forms. That 
the professors of the more stably—because earlier—constituted 
branches of knowledge should ignore the claims of this great de- 
partment of inquiry would be doubly disastrous—first, by leaving 
the scientific system without its necessary completion in a true 
theory of the highest and most important class of phenomena ac- 
cessible to our researches; and secondly, by tending so far as pre- 
judice and misconception can temporarily produce such an effect, 
to hand over to minds of insufficient power, and destitute of the 
necessary preparation, studies which, more than any others, require 
a strong intelligence, disciplined in the methods and furnished with 
the results of the sciences of inorganic and organic nature. There 
is, in my judgment, no duty more incumbent in our day on the 
professors of these last, than that of recognising the claims of 
Sociology, whilst at the same time enforcing on its cultivators the 
necessity of conforming to the genuine scientific type. Yet it is 
now souggyt to expel from this Association, which ought to repre- 
sent the harmonious union of all positive research, the very limited 
and inadequate portion of the science of society which has ever 
found recognition in its scheme. 

I assume, then, that economic phenomena are proper subjects 
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for scientific treatment. This I imagine the public at large are not 
disposed to doubt, though they may not repose much confidence 
in the methods actually followed. But, strangely enough, a pro- 
fessor of political economy has recently disputed the possibility, 
or at least the utility, of a scientific handling of economic questions. 
Professor Bonamy Price, of the University of Oxford, who has 
published a volume‘ in which several of those questions are handled 
with much ability and freshness of treatment, not only repudiates 
a scientific character for his own inquiries, but alleges the scientific 
method to be a mistake, According to him, ordinary people are 
right in believing that they can arrive at truth on these questions 
by the aid of their natural lights, by their untrained sagacity—that 
they can take a shorter and far clearer path through their own ob- 
servations, than through what he calls “the tangled jungle of sci- 
entific refinements.” In plain terms he is in favor of relegating 
the study of economic phenomena to the domain of empiricism— 
to what is called the common sense of practical men. 

A more fatal suggestion could not, in my judgment, be made. 
I shall have to express the opinion that the prevalent methods of 
economic research and exposition are open to grave criticism ; but 
how can this be remedied by throwing ourselves on the undiscip- 
lined and random inspirations of so-called common sense? Jt was 
“common sense” that long upheld the mercantile system ; and in- 
deed there is scarcely any error that it has not, at different times, 
accepted and propagated. What security can there be in this as 
in other branches of inquiry against endless aberrations and con- 
fusions, but systematic observation and analysis of the phenomena, 
resulting in a body of ascertained and reasoned truth; and what 
is this but science? Iam forced to say that Professor Price seems 
to me to labor under radical misconception as to the nature and 
conditions of science. Because the facts of the production and 
distribution of wealth have always gone on spontaneously amongst 
mankind, and definite modes of social action with respect to them 
have progressively established themselves, economic inyestigation, 
he argues, adding nothing to what men have with more or less sa- 
gacity and intelligence always practised, cannot be regarded as 
having the nature of a science. But it might be similarly shown 
that there is no science of human nature, for the intellectual pro- 





4 Chapters on Practical Political Economy. London, 1878. 
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cesses, the feelings, and the practical tendencies of man have al- 
ways been similar; they have not waited for science to develop 
themselves and pass into action; rather their long continued spon- 
taneous action was the necessary condition of the science that 
studies them. So, too, with respect to all human action on exter- 
nal nature—practice always must precede theory; art, m6re or 
less intelligent, must precede science. Science is simply the ascer- 
tainment and co-ordination of laws; a law is the statement of a 
general fact ; we explain a particular fact by showing that it isa case 
of a more general fact. Now, from the beginning to the end of his 
own book, Professor Price is endeavoring to ascertain such general 
facts, and to explain particular facts by means of them—in other 
words, he is busied upon science without knowing it. He rests much 
of the importance of economic studies, which he regards as essentially 
practical, on their efficacy for uprooting the evil weed of false 
theory; but theory of some sort will always be necessary. Ov ne 
ditruit que ce qu’on remplace ; and the only way of extinguishing 
false theory is to establish the true. 

I therefore repudiate the doctrine of Professor Price, and I hold 
by the truth, which has indeed now become a philosophic common- 
place, that social phenomena generally, and amongst them the 
economic phenomena of society, do admit of scientific treatment. 
But I believe, though on different grounds from his, that the mode 
in which the study of these phenomena has been conceived and 
prosecuted in the hitherto reigning school, is open to serious ob- 
jections; and the decline in the credit and influence of political 
economy, of which I have spoken, appears to me to be in a large 
measure due to the vicious methods followed by its teachers. The 
distrust of its doctrines manifested by the working classes is, no 
doubt, in a great degree owing to the not altogether unfounded 
belief, that it has tended to justify too absolutely existing social 
arrangements, and that its study is often recommended with the 
real, though disguised, object of repressing popular aspirations after 
a better order of things. And it is doubtless true that some of the 
opposition which political economy encounters, is founded on the 
hostility of selfish interests, marshalled against the principles of 
free-trade,’of which it is regarded as the representative. But it 
is not with manifestations of this kind, which belong to politics 
rather than philosophy, that I am now chiefly concerned. It is 
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more appropriate to this place to point to the growing coldness or 
distrust exhibited by the higher intellects towards political economy, 
a fact which lies on the surface of things, and shows itself every- 
where in contemporary literature. The egoistic spirit in which it 
is steeped may explain the continued protest which Carlyle and 
Ruskin have, mainly as moral preachers, maintained against it— 
though that very spirit is, as I shall show, closely connected with 
vicious method. But what are we to say of Miss Martineau’s final 
judgment? Speaking, in her Autobiography’, of that part of her 
career in which, as Professor Jevons says, “ she successfully popu- 
larized the truths of political economy in her admirable tales,” she 
tells us that what she then took to be the science of political 
economy as elaborated by the economists of our time, she had 
come to regard as being no science at all, strictly speaking—* So 
many of its parts,” she adds, “ must undergo essential change, that 
it may be a question whether future generations will owe much 
more to it than the benefit (incalculable to be sure) of establishing 
the grand truth, that social affairs proceed according to great gen- 
eral laws, no less than natural phenomena of every kind.” Here 
is a conclusion resting essentially on intellectual, not moral, 
grounds; and I presume Professor Jevons will not explain it as a 
result of ignorant impatience. 


® 

But it is no longer necessary to consider scattered indications of 
the feeling of eminent individualities on this matter, for of late 
years the growing dissatisfaction has risen to the dimensions of a 
European revolt, whose ofgans have appeared not in the ranks of 
general literature, but within the sphere of economic investigation 
itself. It is a characteristic result of the narrowness and spirit of 
routine which have too much prevailed in the dominant English 
school of economists, that they are either unacquainted with, or 
have chosen to ignore, this remarkable movement. 

The largest and most combined manifestation of the revolt has 
been in Germany, all whose ablest economic writers are in opposi- 
tion to the methods and doctrines of the school of Ricardo. Roscher, 
Knies, Hildebrand, Nasse, Brentano, Held, Schmoller, Schiaffle, 
Schonberg, Samter, and others, have taken up this attitude. In 
Italy a group of distinguished writers, amongs whom are named 


5 Vol, ii, p. 244. 
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Luzzatti, Forti, and Lampertico, follow the same direction, and . 
have a special organ in which they advocate their views. In Den- 
mark a similar scientific evolution is in progress, chiefly under the 
leading of Frederiksen. The eminent Belgian publicist, M. de 
Laveleye, has done much to call attention to these new tendencies 
of economic doctrine, in which he himself participates. In Eng- 
land, a corresponding movement, by no means imitative, but, on 
the contrary, highly original in character, is represented by Mr. 
Cliffe Leslie, whom I mention with pride with an alumnus of this 
University. In France, the new direction is not so marked in the 
economic world, strictly so-called, though in that country it really 
first appeared. For the vices of the old school which have led to 
the development of the new, were powerfully stated more than 
forty years ago by a French thinker, who is too little studied by 
the mass of his countrymen, Auguste Comte, the greatest master 
who has ever treated of sociological method. How far the Ger- 
mans may have been led by national prejudice to ignore his influ- 
ence in the formation of their views, I will not undertake to say; 
but there is no doubt of the fact that the tendencies they have 
sought to impress on economic studies are largely in accordance 
with the teaching on that subject contained in his Philosophie 
Positive. 

In the admirable chapfers of that work, in which he described 
the normal conditions and method of social science, whilst paying 
a warm tribute to the merits of Adam Smith, he criticised what he 
considered the aberrations of the later political economists. The 
late Professor Cairnes, of whom, as a member of this University, 
we are justly proud, and whom, even when I differ from him, I 
name with all the respect due to an able and earnest searcher after 
truth, attempted an answer to some of these strictures of Comte, 
which again elicited a reply from Mr. Frederic Harrison.? Con- 
sidering the criticisms of the great Frenchman to have been per- 
fectly just when he wrote them, and only requiring a certain cor- 
rection now in view of the healthier tendencies apparent in several 





6 See his article «« Les Tendances Nouvelles de 1’Economie Politique et du Social- 
isme,” in the Revue des deux Mondes of July 15, 1875. 

7 Professor Cairnes’ artic'e, «« M. Comte and Political Economy,” appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review of May, 1870, and is reprinted in his Essays on Political Economy. 
Mr. Harrison’s Essay was publisned in the Fortnightly Review for July of the same 
year. 
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quarters since his work was published, I shall dwell at some length 
on the several grounds of his censures, stating and illustrating 
them in my own way, which will differ considerably from the mode 
of treatment which they received in the controversy to which I 
have referred. Those grounds, though by him nowhere formally 
enumerated, are essentially reducible to four, having relation—first, 
to the attempt to isolate the study of the facts of wealth from that 
of the other social phenomena ; secondly, to the metaphysical or 
viciously abstract character of many of the conceptions of the 
economists; thirdly, to the abusive preponderance of deduction in 
their processes of research; and fourthly, to the too absolute way 
in which their conclusions are conceived and enunciated. It will 
be found that these heads cannot be kept strictly apart, but run 
into each other at several points. The separation of them will, 
however, serve to give distinctness and order to the discussion. 

I. The first objection is, as I have stated, to the pretension of 
the economists to isolate the special phenomena they study, the 
economic phenomena of society, from all the rest—its material 
aspect from its intellectual, moral, and political aspects, and to con- 
stitute an independent science, dealing with the former alone, to 
the exclusion of the latter. This question, as to the relation of 
economic studies to the general body of human knowledge, is 
really the most radical and vital that can be raised respecting them, 
and on it more than on any other depends, in my opinion, the 
future of these studies. 

It is sometimes sought to get rid of this question in a very 
summary matter, and to represent those who raise it either as 
weakly sentimental persons who shrink from studying the condi- 
tions of wealth apart, because there are better and higher things 
than wealth; or as persons of confused intellect, who wish to mix 
together things which are essentially different in their nature. On 
the former of these imputations it is unnecessary to dwell. Iam 
far from undervaluing sentiment in its proper sphere; but I take 
up no sentimental ground on the present question. In denying 
the prepriety of isolating economic investigation, I appeal to con- 
siderations derived from the philosophy of science. The second 
allegation is therefore the only one with which I am now concerned. 

In a recent elementary treatise on political economy, by a well- 
known writer, it is argued:—* We must do one thing ata time; 
we cannot learn the social sciences all at the same time. No one 
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objects to astronomy that it treats only of the stars, or to mathe- 
matics that it treats only of numbers and quantities. . . . There 
must be many physical sciences, and there must be also many so- 
cial sciences, and each of these sciences must treat of its own pro- 
per subject, and not of things in general. 

But a little consideration will show that these remarks touch 
only the outside of the question. Of course we must do only one 
thing at atime. Only one out of several branches of a subject can 
be considered at a time ; but they are yet branches of a single sub- 
ject, and the relations of the branches may be precisely the most 
important thing to be kept in view respecting them. It might be 
said: “It is important, no doubt, that plant life and animal life 
should both be understood; but zoology and botany are different 
sciences ; let them be studied apart ; let a separate class of savants 
be appropriated to each, and every essential end is secured.” But 
what says Professor Huxley, in unison with all the most competent 
opinion on the subject ?—*« The study of living bodies is really one 
discipline, which is divided into zoology and botany simply as a 
matter of convenience.”® They are, in fact, branches from the 
common stem of biology, and neither can be rightly conceived 
without bearing this in mind. Now] maintain that for still stronger 
reasons the several branches of social science must be kept in the 
closest relation. 

Another biological analogy will place these reasons in the clear- 
.est light. When we pass from the study of the inorganic world 
to that of the organic, which presupposes and succeeds to the 
former, we come upon the new idea of a living whole, with definite 
structures appropriated to special actions, but all influencing one 
another, and co-operating to one result—the healthy life of the 
organism. Here, then, it is plain that we cannot isolate the study 
of one organ from that of the rest, or of the whole. We cannot 
break up the study of the human body into a number of different 
sciences, dealing respectively with the different organs and func- 
tions, and, instead of a human anatomy and physiology, construct 
a cardiology, a hepatology, an enterology. It is not of course 





8 Preface to Elementary Biology, London, 1875. 

® Some phrases in this sentence coincide remarkably with those used in a similar 
connection in an article by Dr. J. H. Bridges in the Fortnightly Review, for July, 1878, 
entitled, “The Place of Sociology.” The passage was, however, written before I 
saw that excellent essay, which I earnestly recommend to the study of my readers, 
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meant that special studies of particular organs and functions may 
not be undertaken—that they may not be temporarily and pro- 
visionally separated from each other in our researches; but the 
fact insisted on is, that it is essential to keep in view their relations 
and interactions, and that therefore they must be treated as form- 
ing part of the subject matter of one and the same science. And 
what is thus true of theory is also true of practice—the physician 
who had studied only one organ and its function would be very 
untrustworthy even in the therapeutics of that organ. He who 
treats every disease as purely local, without regard to the general 
constitution, is a quack; and he who ignores the mutual action of 
the physigue and the moral in disease, is not properly a physician, 
but a veterinary. 

These considerations are just as applicable, su/atis mutandis, to 
the study of society, which is in so many respects kindred to bi- 
ology. The most characteristic fact about what is well called the 
social system, is the consenus of the different functions; and the 
treatment of these functions as independent, is sure to land us in 
theoretic and practical error. There is one great science of Soci- 
ology; its several chapters study the several faces of social exist- 
ence. One of these faces is that of the material well-being of 
society, its industrial constitution and development. The study 
of these phenomena is one chapter of sociology, a chapter which 
must be kept in close relation with the rest. 

The justice of this view is clearly seen when we consider the 
two-fold aspect of sociology as statical and dynamical—that is, as 
dealing on the one hand with laws of coexistence, and on the other 
with laws of succession. As in biology we have, alongside of the 
theory of the constitution and actions of an organism, the further 
theory of its development in time ; so in sociology we have, beside 
the doctrine of the constitution and actions of society, the doctrine 
of its evolution from a primitive to a higher condition. Now 
nothing is plainer than that in the course of the human evolution 
the several social elements did not follow separate and independent 
processes of growth. The present economic state, for example, of 
the nations of Western Europe as a group, or of any individual 
one amongst them, is the result of a great variety of conditions, 
many of them not in their own nature economical at all. Scientific, 
moral, religious, political ideas and institutions have all concurred 
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in determining it. But if they worked in this manner in the past, 
it follows that they are working so in the present. It is therefore 
impossible rationally to conceive or explain the industrial economy 
of society without taking into account the other coexisting social 
factors. 

In nothing is the-eminent superiority of Adam Smith more 
clearly seen than in his tendency to comprehend and combine in 
his investigations all the different aspects of social phenomena. 
Before the term “ social science” had been spoken or written, it 
could not be expected that he should have conceived adequately 
the nature and conditions of that branch of inquiry, much less 
founded it on definitive bases—a task which was to be achieved, 
more than fifty years later, by the genius of Comte. But he pro- 
ceeded as far in this direction as it was possible to do under the 
intellectual conditions of his time. In his Zieory of Moral Senti- 
ments he promises to give in another discourse “an account of the 
general principles of law and government, and of the different revo- 
lutions they have undergone in the different ages and periods of 
society, not only in what concerns justice, but in what concerns 
police, revenue, and arms, and whatever else is the subject of law.” 
Here is no separation of politics, jurisprudence, and political econ- 
omy, but rather an anticipation, wonderful for his period, of gene- 
ral sociology, both statical and dynamical—an anticipation which 
becomes more extraordinary still, when we learn from his literary 
executors that he had formed the plan of a connected history of 
the liberal sciences and elegant arts, which would have supplied, 
in addition to the social aspects already mentioned, a view of the 
intellectual progress of society. Of this last undertaking there 
remains to us only the remarkable essay on the history ofastronomy, 
which is evidence at once of his thorough acquaintance with that 
branch of science, and of his profound philosophical conceptions 
on the nature of scientific inquiry in general. The other project 
too was never fully carried out; it may well be thought because it 
was essentially premature. The Wealth of Nations is in fact.a part 
of that larger design ; and though in this work he has for his main 
subject the economic phenomena of society, he has incorporated 
into it so much that relates to the other social aspects that he has 
on this very ground been censured by some of the later economists. 
Mill, however, who of all his English successors was the most 
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large-minded and the best equipped in respect of general culture, 
has recognised it as the great characteristic excellence of Smith 
that, “in his applications of political economy, he perpetually ap- 
peals to other and often far larger considerations than pure political 
economy affords.” In consequence of this admirable breadth of 
view, the study of the work of Adam Smith is, I believe, more 
fitted than that of the writings of any other economist, to cultivate 
in theorists a philosophic, and in practical men a statesmanlike, 
habit of mind. 

In striking contrast with this spirit of the master is the affecta- 
tion, habitual in his followers, of ignoring all considerations except 
the strictly economic, though in doing so they often pass over agen- 
cies which have important effects on material well-being. Thus, 
when Senior is led to make some observations of the utmost im- 
portance and interest, on the very doubtful advantage toa laboring 
family of the employment of the mother and the children in non- 
domestic work, he thinks it necessary to apologise for having intro- 
duced such remarks, as not, perhaps, strictly within the province 
of political economy. And when he finds himself similarly induced 
to observe on the evils of severe and incessant labor, and the bene- 
fits of a certain degree of leisure—subjects so momentous to work- 
ingmen, and closely connected with their material as well as moral 
condition—he pauses and corrects himself, admitting that he should 
not only be justified in omitting, but was bound to omit, all con- 
siderations which have no influence on wealth." This is the very 
pedantry of purism; and the purism is not merely exaggerated, it 
is really altogether out of place. Mill, though, as I believe, he did 
not occupy firm ground in relation to theconstitution of social sci- 
ence, is free from any such narrowness as this :—* For practical 
purposes,” he says, “‘ political economy is inseparably intertwined 
with many other branches of social philosophy. Except on mat- 
ters of mere detail, there are perhaps no practical questions, even 
among those which approach nearest to the character of purely 
economical questions, which admit of being decided on economical 
premises alone.” This is true; but it is only part of the truth. 
For purposes of theory as well as practice, the several branches of 
social inquiry are inseparably intertwined; and this larger propo- 

10 Preface to the Principles of Political Economy. 

1 Senior’s Political Economy, separate edition, 1850; pp. 152 and 148. 
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sition Mill in another place has stated with all the desirable fulness 
of enunciation, declaring that “ we can never understand in theory 
or command in practice the condition of a society in any one res- 
pect, without taking into consideration its condition in all other 
respects,’’!? 

Yet, notwithstanding this ample admission, he appears to ex- 
hibit some uncertainty of view with respect to the relation of eco- 
nomic studies to general sciology; at least after repeated careful 
examination of all that he has written on the subject, I confess 
myself unable to understand exactly the position he occupies. 
Sometimes!’ he speaks of political economy as being a department 
“carved” (to use his own expression) “out of the general body of 
the science of society ;” and again" he speaks of it as belonging to 
a subordinate order of speculation to that with which the science 
of society is conversant—proposing to itself a quite different sort 
of question, and supplying only a sort of knowledge sufficient for 
the more common exigencies of daily political practice. The latter 
view is apparently reflected in the title of his economical treatise, 
which is called Principles of Political Economy, with some Applica- 
tions to Social Philosophy, a phrase which seems to imply that 
political economy is not a part of social philosophy at all, but is 
preparatory and ancillary to it. And it is interesting to observe 
that it was from this point of view of the study, as preliminary 
only and intended to prepare the way and provide materials for a 
true science of society, that Comte, in his correspondence with 
Mill, encouraged the latter in his project of a special treatise on 
political economy." 





12 Preface to his Political Egonomy Fy and System of Logic, (16th ed.) vol. ii,, p. 


488. 

18 Logic, ii., p. 496. 

14 J$, ii., p. 509. 

15 Je persiste 4 regarder votre projet de traité sur ’ économie industrielle comme 
une trés-heureuse et fort opportune tentative d’attirer 4 la nouvelle philosophie une 
classe d’esprits estimables qui, tendant avec énergie vers la formation de la vraie sci- 
ence sociale, n’ont besoin, a cet égard, que d’ étre mieux derigeés; en attendant, ils 
preservent le public, 4leur maniére, du pur empirisme sociologique, qui serait bien plus 
dangereux, Ainsi présentée, ou du moins concue, avec la destination purement pré- 
liminaire et l’office provisoire que lui assigne ’ensemble de l’appréciation historique, 
l’économie politique perd ses principaux dangers actuels, et peut devenir fort utile ; car 
les sympathies qu’elle excite encore, sans étre communément fort éclairées, ont cer- 
tainement un caractére progressif.”"——Lettres a” Auguste Comte a Fohn Stuart Mill, p. 
254. 
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The ground which the economists commonly take up in justify- 
ing their one-sided attitude, is this: they announce that their treat- 
ment of every question is partial and incomplete, and that for a 
real solution all the other elements involved must be taken into 
account. Political Economy, Professor Cairnes tells us,!* is abso- 
lutely neutral as between all particular schemes and systems of 
social or industrial life. It furnishes, he tells us, certain data that 
go towards the formation of a sound opinion, but can never deter- 
mine our final judgment on any social question. Now this syste- 
matic indifferentism amounts to an entire paralysis of political 
economy as a social power capable of producing or confirming in 
the mass of the community just convictions on the most important 
of all subjects. How, it may well be asked, are sufficiently fixed 
and convergent opinions on such matters to be generated in the 
public mind? How are the scattered lights, supplied by the sev- 
eral partial and one-sided studies of human affairs, to be combined, 
so as to convey social truth to the understanding, and impress its 
practical consequences on men’s consciences? These queries bring 
into the clearest light the doctrine I wish to commend to your at- 
tention—namely, that what is wanted for this purpose is a study 
of social questions from all the points of view that really belong 
to them, so as to attain definite and matured conclusions respect- 
ing them—in other words, a scientific sociology, comprehending 
true economic doctrine, but comprehending also a great deal more. 

Even on the special subjects in which purely economic considera- 
tions go for most, it will not do to take into account those con- 
siderations only. Professor Fawcett, in his recent timely and use- 
ful treatise on Free Trade and Protection, finds that he cannot 
restrict himself, in the treatment of that question, to the economic 
point of view. “As complaints,” he says, “ are constantly made 
by protectionists that their opponents persistently ignore all the 
results of protection which are not economic, I will be careful to 
consider those results.” 7 And he goes on to maintain these pro- 
positions, in which I entirely concur, that protection may produce 





It is much to be regretted that, for personal reasons, the letters of Mill to Comte 
are st.ll withheld from the public. For the influence exercised on Mill by the P%dd- 
osophie Positive, see Lettres a’ Auguste Comte, p. 4. 

16 Essays in Political Economy, p. 256. 

17 Pages 80, 81. 
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social and political consequences, even far more’ mischievous than 
the economic loss it causes to a country. I believe that the most 
effective weapons against this and other economic errors will often 
be found in reasons not based on material interests, but derived 
from a considerarion of the higher ends of society, and the ideal 
of the collective life of the race. And, a fortiori, when we have to 
deal with the larger economic subjects, now rapidly increasing in 
urgency, which are more immediately in contact with moral con- 
ceptions, these questions of the ultimate ends of the social union 
cannot be left out of sight. This was recognized by Mill, who was 
open to all noble ideas, and saw that the practical life of mankind 
cannot be governed by material egoism. In discussing the claims 
of communism,'® he says:—“ Assuming all the success which is 
claimed for this state of society by its partisans, it remains to be 
considered how much would really be gained for mankind, and 
whether the form that would ‘be given to life, and the character 
which would be impressed on human nature, can satisfy any but 
a very low estimate of the species.” . Here, you observe, is raised 
the entire question of the ends of social life; and economic pro- 
gress is subordinated, as it ought to be, to the intellectual and 
moral development of humanity. 

Mr. Lowe, at the Adam Smith celebration,” declared himself 
not to be sanguine as to the future of political economy; he be- 
leves that its great work, which he justly remarks has been rather 
a negative than a constructive one, has been already accomplished, 
and that not much more remains to be achieved. Such, indeed, 
as we have seen, Professor Cairnes declared to be the prevalent idea 
of the great majority of educated people—that political economy 
has fulfilled its task by removing impediments to industry; and 
that it cannot help us—is rather likely to be an obstruction—in the 
social work which now lies before us. I will not use language so 
strong ; but it does appear to me that either as a fruitful branch of 
speculation, or as an important source of practical guidance, it 
will cease to command, or rather will fail to regain attention, unless 

18 Political Economy (ist ed.) i, p. 246. The passage has dropped out from the 
chapter as recast in late editions; but the necessity of considering the influence of 
sytems of life on the formation of character is still maintained. 

'8 Revised Report of the Proceedings at the celebration (by the, Political Economy 


Club) of the hundredth year of the publication of the Wealth of Nations. London, 
1876; p. 20. 
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it be linked in close connection with the general science of society 
—unless it be, in fact, subsumed under and absorbed into Sociology. 

II. The second common error of the political economists since 
the time of Adam Smith, consists in this, that mainly by the in- 
fluence of Ricardo, they have been led to conceive and present, in 
a viciously abstract way, the conceptions with which they deal. 

Abstraction is, indeed, necessary to all science, being implied 
in the search after unity amidst variety. The criterion of true or 
false science lies precisely in the right or wrong institution of the 
relation between the abstract and the concrete. Now, in matters 
of human life especially, we have only to carry abstraction far 
enough in order to lose all hold on realities, and present things 
quite other than they in fact are; and, if we use these abstractions 
in the premises of our reasonings, we shall arrive at conclusions, 
either positively false, or useless for any practical purpose. As 
Comte remarked," the most fundamental economic notions have 
been subtilized in the ordinary treatises, till the discussions about 
them often wander away from any relation to fact, and lose them- 
selves in a region of nebulous metaphysics ; so that exact thinkers 
have felt themselves obliged to abandon the use of some of the 
most necessary terms, such as value, utility, production, and to ex- 
press the ideas they attach to them by circuitous phrases. I am 
far from condemning the effort after accuracy of language and well- 
defined terms; but the endless fluctuations of economists in the 
use of words (of which numerous examples are given in Senior’s 
Appendix to Whately’s Logic, and in Professor Price’s recent 
work,”! certainly indicate a very general failure to apprehend and 
keep steadily in view the corresponding realities. 

A vicious abstraction meets us on the very threshold of political 
economy. The entire body of its doctrines, as usually taught, 
rests on the hypothesis that the sole human passion or motive 
which .has economic effects, is the desire of wealth. “It aitns,”’ 
says Mill,” “« at showing what is the course of action into which 
mankind living in a state of society would be impelled if that 
motive ’’—except so far as it is checked by aversion to labor, and 
desire of present indulgence—* were absolute master of all their 


2% Philosophie Positive (1st ed.), tome 4, p. 270, 
21 See especially pp. 9, 33, 34, 105, of Professor Price’s volume. 
2 Logic, ii., pp. 492, 493- 
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actions.” “So strictly is this its object,” he adds, “ that even the 
introduction of the principle of population interferes with the strict- 
ness of scientific arrangement.” But what is the desire of wealth ? 
It is, as Mr. Leslie says in an article in Hermathena,8 in which he 
urges the necessity fora new method in political economy—it is 
a general name for a great variety of wants, desires, and sentiments, 
widely differing in their economic character and effect, and under- 
going fundamental changes in some respects in the successive 
periods of society. As moralists, viewing the same abstraction, 
not as a condition of well-being, but as the root of all evil, “ have 
denounced under the common name of love of wealth, not only 
sensuality, avarice, and vanity, but the love of life, health, cleanli- 
ness, decency, and art, so all the needs, appetites, tastes, aims, and 
ideas which the various things comprehended in the word wealth 
satisfy, are lumped together in political economy as a principle of 
human nature, which is the source of industry and the moving 
principle of the economic world.” The motivessummed up in the 
phrase “vary in different individuals, different classes, different 
nations, different sexes, and especially in different states of so- 
ciety ;’ in these last, indeed, the several desires comprehended 
under the general name follow definite laws of succession. The 
point Mr. Leslie here insists on is, be it observed, not merely— 
though that is also true—that the phrase desire of wealth repre- 
sents a coarse and crude generalization in the natural history of 
man ; but that the several impulses comprised under the name as- 
sume altered forms and vary in their relative strength, and so pro- 
duce different economic consequences, in different states of society ; 
and therefore that the abstraction embodied in the phrase is too 
vague and unreal for use in economic investigations of a really 
scientific character. The special desire for accumulation, apart from 
the immediate or particular uses of wealth, is no doubt a principle 
of social growth which must not be overlooked; but this, too, 
takes different directions and works to different ends in different 
stages of social development. All these economic motors require 
to be made the subjects of careful and extensive observation ; and 
their several forms, instead of being rudely massed together under 
a common name, should be discriminated as they in fact exist. 


23 Hermathena, No. 1v., 1876. ‘ Onthe Philosophical Method of Political Econo- 
my,’ p. 269. I am much indebted to this article. 
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The consumption, or more correctly the use, of wealth, until lately 
neglected by economists, and declared by Mill** to have no place 
in their science, must, as Professor Jevons* and others now see, be 
systematically studied in its relations to production and to the 
general material well-being of communities. And none of these 
things can be really understood without correct views of the struc- 
ture and evolution of society in all its aspects; in other words, 
we are led back to the conclusion that they cannot be fruitfully 
treated apart from general sociology. I have not here been able to 
do more than indicate the leading features of a criticism which I 
recommend all who are interested in the subject to pursue in its full 
development in Mr. Leslie’s admirable essay. 

There is a common economic abstraction which, by the unsym- 
pathetic color it has given to political economy, has tended, per- 
haps more than anything else, to repel the working classes from 
its study. By habitually regarding labor from the abstract point 
of view, and overlooking the personality of the laborer, econo- 
mists are led to leave out of account some of the considerations 
which most seriously affect the condition of the workingman. He 
comes to be regarded exclusively as an agent—I might almost say, 
an instrument of production. It is too often forgotten that he is 
before all things a man and a member of society—that he is usually 
the head of a household, and that the conditions of his life should 
be such as to admit of his maintaining the due relations with his 
family—that he is also a citizen, and requires for the intelligent 
appreciation of the social and political system to which he belongs 
a certain amount of leisure and opportunity for mental culture. 
Even when a higher education is now sought for him, it is often 
conceived as exclusively designed to adapt him for the effective 
exercise of his functions as a producer, and so is reduced to tech- 
nical instruction; whereas moral and social ideas are for him, as 
for all of us, by far the most important, because most directly re- 
lated to conduct. Labor again is viewed as a commodity for sale, 
like any other commodity ; though it is plain that, even if it could 
be properly so called at all, yet in some particulars, as in the diffi- 
culty of local transfer (a family having to be considered), and in 
the frequent impossibility of waiting for a market, it is quite ex- 


% Essays on some Unsettled Questions in Political Economy, p. 132. 
% Theory of Political Economy, pp. 46, 47. 
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ceptional amongst commodities. By a further abstraction, the dif- 
ference of the social vocations of the sexes is made to disappear, 
in economic as in political reasoning, by means of the simple expe- 
dient of substituting for #az in every proposition person or human 
being ; and so, by little else than a trick of phraseology, self-sup- 
port is made as much an obligation of the woman as of the man. 
It is true that ungenerous sentiment has much to do with the pre- 
valence of these modes of thought; but what it is most suitable 
to insist on here, is that the science on which they rest, or in which 
they find justification, is false science. By merely keeping close 
to facts and not hiding realities under lax generalizations, we shall 
be led to more humane, as well as truer, conceptions of the proper 
conditions of industrial life. 

It is a characteristic feature of the metaphysical habit of mind 
(using that phrase in the sense with which Comte has familiarized 
us) to mistake creations of the speculative imagination for objective 
realities. Examples of this tendency have not been wanting in 
the dominant system of political economy. The most remarkable 
is perhaps furnished by the Zhcory of the Wages-Fund. The his- 
tory of that doctrine is instructive, but I cannot here enlarge upon 
it; it may suffice to say that though the so-called wages-fund is 
simply a scientific figment, the only legitimate use of which would 
be to facilitate the expression of certain relations, it has been ha- 
bitually regarded as an actual entity, possessing a determinate 
magnitude at any assigned instant. It is true that Mill gave up 
this theory, when Mr. Thornton had convinced him** of its unsub- 
stantial nature; but, strange to say, even when rclinquished by the 
master, some of the disciples continued to cling to it. Professor 
Cairnes in his latest work,?” insisted that Mill -was mistaken in 
abandoning it, and it is still taught in some of the elementary 
manuals—not, I am glad to observe, in that of Professor Jevons, 
who indeed never adopted it. There are, in my opinion, other 
quite as illusory economic conceptions which have met with a good 


% Thornton “On Labor,”’ p. 84, and Mill’s review of that work in the Fortnightly 
Review of May, 1869, reprinted in his Dissertations and Discussions, vol. iv. ; see pp. 
43, and foll. of that volume. 


2 Some Leading Principles of Political Economy newly Expiunded, pp. 184, 185. 
% Theory of Political Economy, Preface, p. vii. 
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deal of acceptance, and have even obtained the sanction of distin- 
guished names. If I do not nowenter onan examination of them, 
it is because I am unwilling that the general views I am desirous 
of presenting should be lost in a series of special discussions, for 
which a more suitable opportunity can easily be found. 


(Conclusion in December Number.) 








LAFONTAINE AND HIS CRITICS.* 


AFONTAINE is, next to Moliere, the best known and most 
L popular French author in Germany. Bouterwek and Jacobs 
have pretty well exhausted the harvest of instruction and 
knowledge to be gathered from a critical study of his fables. 
Kulpe, however, first gives a sketch of Lafontaine’s life, and 
of the successive phases of his career as author, moralist and 
philosopher. In doing this he criticises very sharply the unkind 
criticisms of Lamartine and reproduces the hearty, wholesome 
praise that Lessing gave Lafontaine, making known to Ger- 
many, and properly estimating, his real claim to popularity and 
respect. In Germany, as in France, Lafontaine is the familiar 
friend of young and old, and his is the model after whose graceful 
form many thousands of Fables have been told in prose and verse; 
but few have equalled him in manner or substance, or in the popu- 
larity that has proved his success in the ingenious method he has 
adopted of teaching lessons of morality. His literary skill ex- 
ceeded that of any of the earlier writers of fables, whose works he 
studied with untiring diligence, and it has not been equalled by 
any of his imitators. 

Lafontaine was past twenty when he woke up to the charm of 
poetry, and after a diligent study of Malherbe, Boccaccio, Ariosto and 
Macchiaveli, he fortunately turned to the old French writers, to 
Rabelais, Voiture and Marot, and inspired by their manly strength, 
went back to a careful study of Terence, Horace, Virgil and Quin- 


Lafontaine, seine Fabeln und thre Gegner, [His Fables and their critics]. By 
Wilhelm Kulpe. Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich, Publisher of 7he Magazine of Foreign 
Literature, 1879. Pp. 78. 
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tilian. Married at twenty-six to a wife of fifteen, whose love of 
novel-reading was as strong as his for poetical contemplation, he 
soon found the duties of an office secured for him by his father too 
onerous, and the married pair, partly for want of means, and 
mainly to be able to pursue their particular tastes, separated and 
each lived afterwards only to gratify his or her own tastes. 

Lafontaine gained some credit for his translation of the Eu- 
nuchus of Terence, and what was still more important, a place in 
the household of Fouquet, who in his rdle of a modern Maecenas, 
gave him a yearly pension of a thousand francs, on the condition 
of a poem every quarter. Fouquet was in the midst of his short- 
lived greatness and, at his chateau of Le Vaux, surrounded him- 
self with the cleVerest men of his time. Pelisson was his secretary, 
Le Notre designed his gardens, Le Brun painted for his gallery, 
Moliere wrote for his theatre,—but Lafontaine had little skill in 
making his abilities known, and his ballads written to order, were 
stilted and artificial. The fall of Fouquet suggested to Lafontaine a 
clever description of Vaux in its days of splendor, and led to a touch- 
ing tribute to his poor patron, whom he visited in his prison cell. 
From Fouquet’s overcrowded house he went to the solitude of the 
chateau occupied by the Duchess of Bouillon, and to her inspira- 
tion the world owes Lafontaine’s Fables. 

While Corneille, Moliere, Boileau and Racine went to the classic 
writers for the originals of their plays and poems, Lafontaine found 
his first models in the old songs of the Troubadours and the Fables 
of the Middle Ages, and, as in them, so in his early verses there was 
a degree of freedom of speech and sentiment that makes them 
quite impossible for the modern reader, and, indeed, Lafontaine 
himself lived to regret a license that was by no means unusual in 
his day. Racine, although eighteen years younger than La- 
fontaine, was of infinite service to him in leading him to a study of 
the Greek poets, and in making him one of the group of which 
Boileau .and Moliere were the leaders. For the first time in liter- 
ary history we see four friends of such marked distinction united 
in the closest sympathy,—Horace and Virgil, Pope and Swift, 
Luther and Melancthon, were all examples of the advantage of such 
intimacies, but here were, for the first time, four men of uncom- 
mon genius and the most diverse dispositions, united in the closest 
bond of friendship. Moliere and Lafontaine were rather silent and 
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disposed to melancholy, but Racine was full of good humor, while 
Boileau was hot-tempered and excitable, yet the four met regularly 
three timesa week, at Boileau’s and worked together in great earn- 
estness at their literary studies, and Lafontaine owed to them his 
return to serious contemplation and a more elevated tone of morals. 
Under the leadership of Madame de la Sabliére, there gathered 
under her roof, as at the Hotel Rambouillet, a circle of clever men 
and women, who elevated the literary standard, improved by the con- 
versation at their gatherings, the work done at home, and prepared 
the ground that has produced the rich harvest of modern French 
literature. It was she who gave Lafontaine a home and shelter 
after the death of his last patroness, the Duchess of Orleans, and 
it was there that he wrote the second series of his Fables on which 
his reputation is enduringly established. 

The first series was printed in 1668, dedicated to the Dauphin, 
and attracted much popular attention, while the second series was 
distinguished by the king’s gracious notice of the poet, who however 
lost favor in the eyes of Louis the XIV., by an evident preference for 
the society of his own favorite animals, over that of the splendid 
court of his sovereign. Lafontaine was sixty-two years old before 
he was elected to a seat in the Academy, but once one of the Im- 
mortals, he was distinguished by the regularity of his attendance, 
rather than by his literary activity, although, as a proof of the 
earnestness of his conversion to the creed of the church, he wrote 
a translation of the Dies ire, and a legend of St. Malchus, neither 
of any importance. In 1695 he died quietly, under the roof of 
another patron, cared for in his last moments by Racine and 
Fenelon, and to-day he sleeps at Pere la Chaise, alongside of Mo- 
liere,—while his name and his Fables are household words in 
France and with thousands of readers elsewhere. In illustration 
of the simple, ingenuous nature of the man, his German biographer 
has collected many anecdotes that go to prove him an absent- 
minded, kindly genius, who was fortunate in being cared for by 
others much better than he could care for himself, but to the eye 
of a practical observer it looks as though a husband who could 
neglect his wife and forget his child, was hardly a subject for much 
praise. 

The French claim for Lafontaine the right of sitting near 
Homer, and Lamennais attributes to him majesty, dignity, energy, 
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elegance, refinement, naturalness, tenderness, beauty, unequalled 
in any modern poet. He wrote tragedies, comedies, elegies, odes, 
ballads, novels and tales, but all his glory is due to his Fables, in 
which he invested the dumb creatures of the field with qualities 
that elevate them at once to the highest dramatic interest. 

Lafontaine’s attention was first drawn to this form of poetical 
composition by a translation published in 1644, made by Gallaud 
and Gaulmin, of the Fables of Bilpay, a Brahman poet, whose tales 
of Indian wisdom, were first made known to European scholars in a 
Latin version of 1262. He had not such industry as was necessary to 
master the old French writers of the thirteenth century, but he 
studied carefully a collection of Fables by Nevelet, which contained 
all the Greek and Latin Fables, those of Boccaccio and the Queen 
of Navarre, and from them and from A®sop and Bilpay, from 
Rabelais and Regnier, he learned how to make animal life as full 
of instruction and entertainment as any drama of classic or con- 
temporary events and characters. In his Fables we find true pic- 
tures of nature and society, with all the feelings and aspirations, 
hopes and fears, passions and struggles, joys and sorrows, virtues 
and vices of the human heart. Each of his personages hasa special 
character and a unity with all the others, so that the reader finds 
his old friends under new disguises, and discovers that the moral 
lesson taught mankind out of the mouths of animals, is well worth 
studying, and that it combines poetry and truth of the highest 
value. 

Kulpe has made a careful analysis of many of the Fables, and 
even the reader most familiar with these tripping lines, will learn 
from it to see in them new truths and the manifold applications that 
can be given to such old texts. Much of this isdrawn from Taine’s 
admirable study of the great French poet, but the German author 
has not been able to carry into his commentary the charm 
of the French critic, with his subtle observation and his inimitible 
skill of expression. Indeed, when he leaves the safe guidance of 
Taine, and trusts to his own inspiration, he becomes dull and com- 
mon-place beyond endurance. The chapter on Lafontaine’s philo- 
sophy carries the poor story-teller up toa world of which he never 
dreamed, and from which the general reader may well shrink back; 
appalled at the learned apparatus brought together for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the exact source of every one of the lessons 
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that Lafontaine taught, and to show that they had their origin in 
the deepest philosophers of his own and earlier times. A more 
welcome subject is that of the exact place in letters to which 
Lafontaine is entitled, and the hearty praise of Fenelon, of La 
Bruyére, of Vauvenargues, of Chamfort, is set forth in sharp con- 
trast to the warning that Lamartine drew from his own experi- 
ence of the ill effect of putting Lafontaine’s Fables in the hands 
of young and nervous children. For this Lamartine receives a 
sharp setting down from the German critie of the great French- 
man, atid is himself criticized in turn with results that may per- 
haps surprise the admirers of Lamartine, for he is declared to be 
insincere, hollow, sentimental,—in every respect, the contrast to 
Lafontaine. Still, the fact remains that Lafontaine’s Fables were not 
written for children, except a few Fables intended to amuse a young 
Duke de Bouillon, and that Lamartine judged the author by his own 
feeling towards his Fables, and visited on his head the errors of 
those who thought their own intellectual enjoyment of stories of 
animals, told as only Lafontaine could tell them, was sure to be 
shared by the child whose timid nature shrank from the dreadful 
apparition of talking beasts and reasoning birds. Lessing, how- 
ever, honored Lafontaine with a very careful, critical study. This 
is reproduced inthe main by Kulpe. It gives him a place of honor 
. above AZsop or Phaedrus, and the long line of German medizval 
writers who dealt with animals much as Lafontaine did, as well as 
far above his imitators. A wealth of learning is displayed in his 
sketch of the literature of Fables, from those of the Bible and of 
classic antiquity, from the east and from medieval Europe, down 
to Lafontaine himself, who is recognised as the real author and 
creator of the modern Fables. His own personal qualities, his 
calm, clear, simple nature, his straightforward, ingenuous, unam- 
bitious character, his untiring labor in securing mechanical per- 
fection, his perfect freedom in the use of the the material gathered 
together by his own indnstry, and his readiness in availing him- 
self of help from every quarter, are clearly mirrored in his Fables, 
which supply a new source of intellectual pleasures as well asa 
very high standard of moral instruction. To Lessing, indeed, is 
due the most thorough analysis of Lafontaine’s genius, and to the 
German critic must be given the praise of doing justice even to.a 
French poet. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THe Human Species. By A. de Quatrefages, Professor of Anthro- 
pology inthe Museum of Natural History, Paris. [International 
Scientific Series, Vol. xxvii.] New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This book we regard as one of the most valuable contributions 
to science in the International Series. Although the author isa 
man of very definite convictions, and is obliged to meet and answer 
theories the opposite of his own, at every step, the book is 
characterized by a thoroughly. scientific spirit~—a patience and 
calmness in weighing evidence, a readiness to confess ignorance, a 
willingness to hear all sides. His style is simple and clear, and he 
marshalls the great range of facts in regard to human anthropology 
with such skill, that the reader everywhere obtains a clear and 
satisfactory view of what is known and what is conjectured on each 
head. M. de Quatrefage’s general results are as follows : 

1. Mankind have sprung from a single stock, and therefore con- 
stitute a single species. 

2. The species has not been developed out of ape, or any other 
form of animal life. As to its origination, the sciences of observa- 
tion can say nothing. 

3. The advent of mankind on this globe occurred much earlier 
than the ordinary chronology supposes, and was perhaps as early 
as that of the earliest mammals of other species. 

4. All the races of the species are distinguished from other 
species by common peculiarities of physical, moral and religious 
character, 

M. de Quatrefages thus places himself in decided antagonism to 
all schools of anthropology. The Darwinians in general would 
agree with him as regards the unity of the species, against the 
Negrophobists of the Anthropological Society and Agassiz; and 
so would the theologians. The theologians and Agassiz would 
support his second position against the Darwinians and Negro- 
phobists. The Darwinians would agree with him, against the 
theologians, as to the great antiquity of the human race, but to 
put it as far back as that of the other mammals would be a blow 
to the Development hypothesis. On the last head, Agassiz and — 
the theologians would sustain him against both the Darwinians 
and the Negrophobists. 

No one can read this book without learning a vast deal about 
the early history of the race, which is not told in any of our ordi- 
nary works of history. Indeed, history must confine itself to the 
story of the great central peoples, and has no room for such a 
story as that of the colonization of Polynesia, told in chapter xvii., 
—a story not devoid of interest and instruction. So, again, of the 
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researches which extend into prehistoric times. The account of 
the cave-dwelling races of northern Europe is the clearest and 
most connected we have ever seen, and while it probably contains 
nothing new to specialists, is admirably fitted for the class of read- 
ers for whom this book is intended. 


Stupyinc Art ABROAD, AND How To po It Cueapty. By Mary 
Alcott Nieriker. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This little book is better in intention than in execution. The 
author, whose name is an odd mixture of good old New England,— 
suggesting the Concord summer school of philosophy,—and Ger- 
man or Danish,— undertakes to report the actual cost of living, in- 
struction and other items of art study abroad, and this part of the 
book is fairly welldone. Still, without turning to the Guide Book to 
verify our guess, we venture to think that most of the details can 
be got more fully from Murray or Baedeker, than from the some- 
what vague and loose writing of this little book. It is painfully 
loose in its grammar and in the construction of sentences, while 
there are blunders in spelling and in names, that may perhaps be 
attributed to careless printers and still more culpable proof-reading. 
St. Swetchin is a poor alteration of St. Swithin. French, English 
and even American artists, find their names wonderfully recon- 
structed,—and the French misprints are still more glaring. The 
actual information on the topics of special interest to artists is 
very small indeed. In Paris, we are told, instruction is to be had 
“at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, besides M. Jackson and other teachers,” 
but, on the other hand, we learn that at Krug’s School, where 
Muller, Cott and Carrier Belleuse give lessons, the price of his daily 
seances and one evening lesson, is one hundred francs a month, and 
no extras. The list of French artists who take pupils, includes 
such well-known names as Chaplin, Duran, Cabanel, Luminais, 
Bougereau, Fleury and ‘Lefebre,—and among the pupils whose 
works have attracted special notice are Miss Cassatte (sic) and 
Miss Dodson, of Philadelphia. 

The fact is noted that there are only few good French women 
painters,—the list, indeed, is limited to Bonheur, Jacquemart, 
Abbema, and Sarah Bernhardt, and while there is a proper reser- 
vation as to the last, the first is especially spoken of as the founder 
of an art school. Even more wonderful than the cheapness of the 
teaching recommended by the author,—for she especially com- 
mends M. Jackson’s school, where there is one seance a day given 
for one hundred francs a month, with every appliance,—is her list 
of economical dressmakers,—Mme. Thierry, whose dresses cost from 
forty to fifty francs, and Femary, whose prices begin at sixty francs, 
shoemakers who make stout boots for 14 to 18 francs, and shops 
where sets carved black walnut furniture, covered with velvet, can 
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be had for forty dollars, may well be remembered. On the other 
hand, we are told that in Rome a good boarding house costs twelve 
to fifteen liria day, and that other expenses are in the same propor- 
tion; for instance, Miss Hosmer’s Three Hundred Guinea Hunter. 
The pleasantest part of the book is that devoted to a brief account of 
the picturesque nooks and corners of France and England, best 
suited for the artist, who can thus combine work with pleasure, 
and find in London a fair sale for any good drawings, etchings and 
water colors, that many have been made on the spot. The book 
ought to be gone over, and, by acareful revision and some excision, 
it may be made useful as well as attractive, if not so popular as 
Miss Howitt’s Art Student in Munich, and then, with successive 
editions, it will, no doubt, secure the accuracy and fulness which it 
now needs. 


Hector BErtioz. Selections from his Letters, and Aésthetic, Hu- 
morous and Satirical Writings. Translated and preceded by a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. By William F. Apthorp. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

In a musical sense, the American public may be said to know 
but little about Hector Berlioz. Two of his overtures, Les Francs 
Fuges and Le Carnival Romain ; two symphonies, Episode a’ une 
vie a Artisteand Romeo ct Fulictte; and his orchestral arrange- 
ments of the Rakoczy March and Weber's /nvitation a la Valse :-— 
are nearly if not quite all of his orchestral works that have been 
performed in this country. The Episode @ une Vie a’ Artiste drew 
from Robert Schumann, at that time editor of the Neue Zeitschrift 
Sir Musik, one of the most elaborate newspaper criticisms ever 
vouchsafed a work of that kind. The article referred to has to 
this day remained a model in its way, and contains some common- 
sense writing on the much-mooted subject of descriptive music. 

Mr. Apthorp has drawn upon “ Les Soirées a’ Orchestre,” « Les 
Grotesques de la Musique’ and « A Travers Chants,” in making up 
the volume before us. The Letters from Germany show Berlioz’s 
estimate of the musical situation in the various cities that he vis- 
ited, with, here and there, hints as to the treatment of certain in- 
struments in the orchestra and the proper method of directing 
chorus singing. Besides much that is purely technical, there is 
the usual Berlioz mixture of the fantastic, the bizarre, and the 
natural, which, to be appreciated, must be read in his own words. 
No description can convey an adequate idea of the writings of Ber- 
lioz—now saltimbangue, now artist. Whether they contain much 
or little that is of enduring worth (and on this point opinions will 
vary, according to the tastes or the prejudices of readers) they are 
always piquant. 

It seems strange that the ever busy translator should have de- 
layed so long in introducing Berlioz to English readers. Judging 
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by the manner of Mr. Apthorp’s performance, it is well that the 
task has fallen to his hands. 


. GERMAN WITHOUT GRAMMAR oR Dictionary. By Dr. Zur Briicke. 

Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

An examination of the “ German without Grammar or Diction- 
ary, by Dr. Zur Briicke”’ is convincing that it is one of the very 
best of the methods for acquiring German, in that it seeks to re- 
lieve the student of the dry and tedious work of the Grammar. 

It undertakes at once to educate the ear, regarding this, very 
properly, as one of the most important factors in the study of a 
living language,and Dr. Zur Briicke’s work is, therefore, especially 
adapted not only to the needs of younger students, but to all who 
wish to gain a speaking, in distinction to a reading, knowledge of 
German. 

Its method, briefly stated, consists in a series of questions and 
answers, which can be used to equal advantage in class or pri- 
vate instruction, beginning with the simplest phrases and progres- 
sing gradually to the more complicated. These are’ explained, 
translated where necessary, and are connected with notes that are 
unusually simple and clear, and especially to be commended for 
their sensible treatment of those stumbling blocks—the irregular 
and separable verbs. 

The author has shown the best possible judgment in using, 
throughout the whole work, the largest possible number of such 
words as are cognate to English in sound, meaning and ortho- 
graphy, and in dealing with subjects of every day interest and 
experience. 

In this way the student gains, almost without conscious effort, 
a large vocabulary of such words as he most needs for practical 
service, as well as fluency in handling idiomatic forms, which are 
the life of any language, as they are confessedly the most difficult 
to. master. 

Although called distinctively a work on German without a 
Grammar, the author has added, perhaps by a wise concession, as 
the close of the book, the essentials of Grammar, together with a 
complete list of irregular verbs. 


Ruskin on Patntinc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Whilst few perhaps regard Mr. Ruskin as an unerring guide 
either in art or in political economy, none who are familiar with his 
writings will deny that they contain many passages of exquisite 
beauty and interest in the midst of much that is unattractive to the 
average reader. This fact has been recognized in the work, “On 
Painting ” which is merely a judicious selection of the best things 
in “Modern Painters,” preceded by an excellent biographical 
sketch of the author. 
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